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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
HE American news, received late in the week, is of some 
importance. Nashville has been creer pt the army of 
the Potomac is believed to be on its march, and Mr. Davis 
has delivered a message acknowledging defeat. ‘“ The Con- 
federate Government,” he says, “has attempted more than 
it has the power to achieve ;” it has encountered “serious 
disasters,” and one of them, at Roanoke, was déeply humi- 
liating. He partially attributes these reverses to the policy of 
short enlistments, and believes that the war may now last for | 
aseries of years. We confess, at the first blush of the matter, | 
we donot like this paper at all. It is only strong men who| 





ment, that certain students had given trouble, and that there 
was no reason for apprehension. Governments which feel 
their own strength do not often find it necessary to reassure 
foreign envoys. 


The Prussian Parliament has been dissolved. The Liberal 
majority, moderate on most points, was determined to secure 
an efficient control of the budget, and M. Hagen accordingly 
proposed that it should be submitted item by item. The 
Government, anxious apparently to avoid too close a scrutiny 
of their military accounts, without contesting the principle 
asked for delay. The Chamber refused, and the Ministry, 
on the 8th of March, resigned. The King was irritated, 














speak out the truth like this, and it contains no hint of sur-| ad questioned whether the decision expressed the voice 
render, The short enlistments, it is said, are substantially |of the country. Instead, therefore, of selecting a new 
at an end, the Government has 400 regiments in the field, | Ministry from the majority, or strengthening the existing 
and its navy is able to “contest the control of the enemy | 0ne, he dissolved the Parliament. At the same moment 
over Southern waters.” ‘The point now is, how far the people | his private advisers persuaded him, as we mentioned last 
of the South are prepared to support Mr. Davis. | week, to prepare against an émeute. The Assembly separated 
svamiaenian | with three cheers for the King, but the Prussians are de- 
M. Billault has declared that in the Roman question the | termined economists, and will send up a more radical House 
Man is only waiting for the Hour. ‘The hour of Providence | than the last, thus compelling the King either to yield or 
had not struck when Napoleon presented himself to France | strikea new coup d’ Etat. Either course will be ae 
with a handful of friends, yet in the fulness of time the | difficult to a man who has been described as the ideal of a 
Power that rules the world brings round what we now | non-commissioned officer; but his Majesty is both humane 
behold.” It is clear that the clock of Napoleon’s intellect | and honest, and we have not lost hope that he may yet see 
gained upon that of Providence when he was anexile. May that his true strength consists in leading instead of defying 
We not presume that it is losing fast now ? his people. The reactionaries are exceedingly confident, but 
= —-- | Prussian Kings have not usually shown any special fondness 
M. Fould has reported the success of his “ unification” | for the aristocracy, on whom William L., if he persists ip 
scheme to the Emperor. Annual rentes, equivalent to/ fighting the Commons, must rely. 
5,188,000/. in the 44 per Cents, have been converted into | a 
an equivalent income in the 3 per Cents. Of the 4 per Cent. Baron Ricasoli has won more enthusiastic admiration in 
Stock, 62,000/. has been converted into the 3 per Cents—| the moment of his dismissal than he ever enjoyed during his 
in all, 5,250,000/. of annual rente has been converted, by | wearing tenure of office. On Friday, March 7th, M. Rattazzi 
which the Government has gained a soulte (or difference) of | laid down, in a faltering voice, to a cold and silent House, the 
6,200,0007. There remains only an annual sum of 1,715,000/. | leading points of his programme, which were, we need scarcely 
still in the 44 and 4 per Cent. Stocks, which the Govern- | say, characterized by no new feature, since there was no new 
ment expects to see diminished by colonial demands for con- | policy to pursue. The leader of the majority then asked 
version, or will easily pay off. ‘the cause of the late Premier’s abrupt resignation. Baron 
| Ricasoli rose and said, with his usual stately pride, that he 
A meeting at Birmingham recently passed resolutions | should “ limit himself to the statement of merely Parliamen- 
against the income tax, and requested their Members to | tary transactions.” His apparently large majority had, he said, 
divide the House against its reimposition. Mr. Bright, in| so frequently failed him on questions of minor importance, 
reply, laments in magnificent English the “ culpable patience” | that he could not regard it as really earnest in his support. 
with which the tax is endured, and which, he says, arises from |“ Now, gentlemen,” said the Baron, amid a perfect tumult 
the fact that it, with all other taxes, is imposed by the rich. | of parliamentary applause, “it was not my character to 
One million of people impose taxes on seven, and are them- abide an equivocal position like this.” The enthusiasm of the 
selves imposed on by a minority of their own number. He | Assembly was partly caused, no doubt, by the characteristic 
holds that the Liberal party has become “enfeebled, de-| sentiment, partly by admiration for the strong determina- 
bauched, and humiliated,” and that nothing but outside | tion of the Minister so to take the responsibility on himee!lt 















































= . . . . a. 
as to prevent any risk of a rupture between the Assembly | steady in their direction and occurrence. The Colum 
and the King... When he ceased speaking, the enthusiasm, | masses that give such grandeur to the Land’s End cliff 
barely repressed throughout his speech, and which had Cornwall, and to the Eagle’s Rock in the Mourne Mountan 
broken out at intervals, flamed up with @ force that is said | in Down, are traversed by horizontal joints at interval, pe 
never to have been equalled during Cavour’s administration, | fifteen or twenty feet. The same vice of structure ein 
hundreds “ pressing round to shake hands with their stern | the granites of Dartmoor and Leinster from the competiti m4 
monitor.” M. Rattazzi’s position is not enviable. The wave|In Donegal and Scotland, from the gueissose structure 4 
has for the time submerged the rock, but the Italians know|the granite, the joints are further apart, but we doubt ¢ 
that it is on the rock they must build the fortunes of Italy, | fifty feet in length could be quarried of the requisite width 
and patiently wait till it lifts its proud head once more. without a joint. When the French took down the obelisk 

————— of Luxor, erected in honour of Rameses IT., they discovered 

Parliament has done little during the week. Lord Derby | that it had been broken along a concealed joint before jt Was 
and Lord Westbury are keeping up a hard fight on a side|erected by the Egyptians, who had ingeniously secured it 
point of the Lunacy Bill, of which the Tories claim part of | by means of two wooden dove-tailed clamps. 
the credit, and the Commons have commenced an interesting SES 
but somewhat abstract debate upon international law. The} The address of the Conservative candidate at High W 
Naval and Military Estimates have been passed with an|combe is ‘a significant “sign of the times.” Mr i 
absence of argument, which must be as pleasant to the de-| Cameron calls himself a Conservative, but “does not Wish 
partments as it is disheartening to those who believe that,|to see the present Government superseded,” feeling con}. 
although large expenditure is justifiable, it should always be | dence, as he does, in Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy. ¥ 
revised, and who permanently distrust the tendency to ex-| Remington Mills is the Liberal candidate. 7 P 
travagance. The only substantive act of the week has been 
the rejection of the bill permitting marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, which was thrown out on Weduesday by a vote 
of 148 to 116. The advocates of the bill announce that their 
efforts will not relax, and the House of Commons can never 
be trusted to repeat an illiberal vote. 





On Tuesday night Mr. Walpole laid his resolutions on the 
table of the House. They are eleven in number, and 
| though they have been pronounced irresolute, they will, if 
accepted, leave little of the Revised Code in existence. The 
three great changes introduced, and all the more important 


ae eames details, stand condemned. He considers the individual 
Tor ae .C ste , ; y “yan : : ~ rahe. . ‘al eX. 
The North Riding is to be contested by Mr. Morritt (Con- jamination in reading, writing, and arithmetic, inexpedient 


pe of _ landowner, hag Mr. ee nae Pe and intends to condemn the principle of paying exclu. 
« ‘ > . arty : ‘ » = . ? 
tes Seca pina a Lag, ot, a ™ — “— oa ee m-|sively by results. The system of grouping by age js 
rest 18 even greater than;Mr. MOorritt 8. 4e vacancy 18 | described as “inadequate,” “unequal,’’ and specially dis. 
caused by the death of the Liberal member, Mr. Edward ‘advantageous “for children whose early education hag 
Stillingfleet Cayley, who represented the North Riding since |been neglected,” and who, therefore, one would think 
RY > snallv re »O To arty ° . ° 4 ‘ ’ 
1832. . The Riding has usually returned one of each party, | want just the special attention the Code will compel the 
Mr. W < pmarsryg” | so agg. eager being a —_— master to give. The new Code, he says, would increase the 
Tory. e contest, therefore, will be a stirring one, as the | difficulty of providing for poor districts—the truth being, that 
interests are nearly equally divided. On the last occasion, grants in aid are based in both codes on the principle “te 
when a contest took place, viz. in 1857, the Liberals were not | jim that hath shall be given,” and are, therefore, inevitably 


united, and the poil closed thus : unfair to poor districts—and would limit the individual ex. 





9 mee ey SR Be a 5245 amination which he has just disapproved, to children over 

7 > ayle f rate ral. giving i ° ge - - 

r. DullingRees Vayiey (Moderate Liberal, giving a “. seven. He dislikes the arrangement for evening schools, 
general ey to Lord Palmerston) . . . 4688 Nepean din auneh pA sag ogre ie Biat the Revi 

Hon. J. C. Dundas (Liberal). 2. . 2. 1... 4178 “cape aster will be too tired—though the Revised 


Code does not forbid the master to teach by proxy—and 


Ibis said that the analysis showed : holds the rules “ with respect to pupil teachers unjust and 


Split between Split between 


Conservative Split between Conservative impolitic”’—in which we partly agree. And lastly, he wants 

- ond Modeeate Liberals. and Batoune ic Parliament to resolve that no future change be produced til 

Mr. D he 1394 ) — “628 so46 an account of it has been before Parliament for one month, 
r. Duncombe 139: 390 ses 688. 52 a anh & Parli: bi ath 

Mr. Cayley 862 3226 a it 4938 |@ proviso which turns Parliament into a permanent Con- 

Mr. Dundas ... 2995 — ... 550 ... 628 ... 4173 {mittee on Education. It will be a most cumbrous debate, and 


Hence it would seem that the Feversham influence having | ¥® Sincerely hope that the Ministry will give up every nou- 
been safe for the first seat, the Tories divided their votes |!™Portant point, and reserve their whole strength for the 
with the moderate Liberal, in order to exclude Mr. Dundas, | $™** principle—payment to a considerable extent by results 
and that, if united, as they now will be, they have but too |*% well as by tone. 
ood a chance of beating the Liberal candidate, unless the : : a no 
coaediien of Liberals e recently increased, which is, we The trade of Shanghae is some thirty millions. The Taiping 
fear, not very likely. Few of those who divided their votes rebels are advancing with a threat that they will destroy 
between Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Cayley are likely to have —o The rein — NS ~ ae . 
‘ 1 F depot, have announced that they shall protect it, if neces 
ome Cae ag ae: by the fire of the fleets. That ote simple, and Mr. 
The cost of erecting the proposed monolith to the Prince Layard sat down after stating the facts to an apparently 
Consort’s memory will vastly exceed the 40,0002. now sub- |satisfied House. We have no objection to raise, for we do 
scribed, and it is wisely suggested by the Times that all the |NOt see how the consuls could help themselves, as the 
numerous local subscriptions for a similar purpose should be |“ Hongs” would not contain either the population or the 
merged in one great national effort. The suggestion seems | Stores always accumulated. Still the event is a most annoy- 
to need some pressing when we read that “the firm of |g one. Protecting Powers are always governing Powers, 
Messrs. John Foster and Son, spinners and manufacturers, jand Europe is not prepared, or fit, to govern China, Sup- 
are about to erect, at their own expense, an appropriate and | Pose Nankin grows to a mighty European entrepot, as it 
beautiful memorial of the late illustrious Prince, in the vil- |may very well do, are we to protect Nankin, and conse- 
lage of Queenshead, near to their extensive works.” This | quently the approaches to Nankin, and consequently the 
strikes us as a productive consumption of the national tears \delta of the Yang-tse-Kiang, a Chinese Bengal ¢ 
in manufacturing reputation for Messrs. John Foster and Eres 
Son. The inhabitants of Queenshead, as they weep over} The Italian Democrats held their meeting at Genoa, on 
“ Albert the Good,” will smile through their tears at the|the 9th inst., under the Presidency of Garibaldi, and an- 
prompt and enterprising grief of their local magnate. nounced the four points of their programme, viz. to maintain 
ERENT | Italy one and indivisible under the sceptre of Victor Ema- 
It will be hard to find in the British Isles the monolith | nuel, and Rome as the capital of Italy, to establish political 
required for the Prince Consort’s obelisk. If it is to rival | equality, and to organize the national armament. It isa 
the mighty obelisks already in existence, it must be 100 feet | moderate programme, but M. Rattazzi, we see, has already 
high by 10 fect square, and weigh 600 tons, and the diffi-| warned the Committees, and there are symptoms of 4 
culty of the problem consists in finding a plinth of sufficient | coming division between the Constitutionalists and the 
length without transverse joints. This could be done with| party of action, which bode no good for Italy. Ricasoli’s 
ease in Egypt or Ceylon, but not in Britain, where, at least | value will be felt before he has been a month out of power. 
in the more accessible districts, the joints are numerous and | He followed the true policy, acknowledged the right of the 
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Committees to meet, and only compelled them to obedience 


to the law. 


THE WEEK ABROAD. 


satis 
France.—The new bill, investing the Emperor with the power, of 
creating majorats up to the limit of a certain sun to be inscribed in 
the National Debt, has not yet reached the Legislative Body. It is 
still being tinkered in the Council of State, and it is said meets with 
opposition even in that obedient body. The feeling of the Legisla- 
ture is reported as decidedly hostile, but some compromise is almost 
sure to be effected. Pi’ 

The debate in the Legislative Rody on the Address has lasted 
throughout the week, the principal topies being liberty and the 
Roman question. The Marquis de Pierre, M. Picard, and M. Jules 
Favre were the principal speakers im opposition. M. de Pierre 
attacked the régime maintained to coeree the press, arguing that 
one Minister ought not to have the power of silencing all France, 
that the warnings “apparently so innocent, were really attacks on 
. property, that nobody in France except the legislators could utter 
the least complaint, and that in his opinion the France of 1789 was 
humiliated.” He deprecated expeditions to Italy, Mexico, Syria, 
and China, while Africa offered them a legitimate field for their 
exuberant activity. M. Picard, who followed, declared that the 
Government, ifi placing the press under the Executive, showed 
that it distrusted the judges, a remark which produced a stormy 
wrangle between himself and the President. M. Jules Favre also 
commenced with a squabble as to whether he had a right to call the 
Address official, but at last gave way and delivered a brilliant speech, 
in which he argued that the Government was “revolutionary, for 
it denied the principles of 1789, or rather exalted them to heaven 
in order to ) seen with them on earth ;” that “in France there 
was only one journalist, and that the Emperor;” that the whole 

ress of France consisted of writers “condemned to be docile, under 

in of death, to inspirations from high quarters.” The Govern- 
ment, he added, controlled the elections, interdicted committees 
in the provinces, ordered all public functionaries to support their 
candidate, and hunted individuals with spies, himself among the 
rest, “So long as this régime was maintained, the Government 
must renounce the honour of governing a free people.” 

On the list instant M. Favre delivered an emphatic address 
urging the evacuation of Rome. He believed France was attempt- 
ing an impossible task, to reconcile principles absolutely irreconcile- 
able. She had recognized Italy, but held her by the throat, and 
stopped the circulation of blood through her veins. ‘ What had 
Tialy gained if Frenchmen had only expelled the stranger to occupy 
the place themselves ?” Religion seal not be made a pretext te 
supporting absolute power, the occupation of Rome was an injury to 
the national life, and civilization should now offer her zon possumus, 
and proclaim that France could not permit that freedom should be 
sacrificed to despotism. The opposition to these sentiments was very 
marked, and the debate has still to proceed. 

M. Billault replied on Wednesday, declaring that to quit Rome 
would be to incur hazards which might trouble the world far and 
wide, while to countenance reaction would be to stultify France. 
He read a letter from the Emperor, of the 12th of July, 1861, aflirm- 
ing that it was not for him to lay pressure on a free people, and 
though he (M. Billault) admitted that the oceupation of Rome was a 
violation of right, still the Government of France was condemned to 
that act by overwhelming considerations. It had however demanded 
that the Romans, without being given over to others, should be given 


to themselves, and their municipal rights secured. The non possumus | 


and the idea that the temporal power was a dogma were inadmissible, 
but events must wait for time and Providence. 

The “ demonstrations” in Paris are said to have ceased, but they 
were evidently serious. On Monday, the 10th inst., M. Billault stated 
in the Legislative Body that programmes of Government had been 
seized, which dispensed with the Empire and the Emperor, and ar- 
ranged that the State “should henceforth inherit the property of 
deceased citizens,’—probably an exaggeration of the well-known 
Red plan for imposing an enormous legacy duty. On the following 
day M. Thouvenel informed the Diplomatic Body that evil disposed 
persons were ready to take advantage of every circumstance, that 
secret societies existed, but that there was no reason for disquietude, 
—an unusual and not very dignified assurance. 

The report of M. Fould to the Emperor upon the conversion of 
the 4} per cents is analyzed in another column 

The story of the gift of a necklace to the Empress appears in the 
Moniteur de ? Armée. The necklace was one of grey pearls found in 
the Summer Palace, and presented by General Montauban to the 
Empress. Parisian scandal has it that the General was unaware of 
the value of his gift, and is inconsolable at finding that he has given 
away some 80,000/., or double the value of the majorat the Emperor 
has proposed to create for him. 


America.—We have important news from America by telegraph, 
down to the Ist of March. Mr. Jefferson Davis had delivered lis 


Message to Congress, which contains some remarkable sentences: | 
“Since my last Message,” he says, “ to the Provisional Congress | 


events have demonstrated that the Confederate Government has 
attempted more than it has the power to achieve. Hence, in an 
effort oe pemtant by arms the whole Confederate territory, both sea- 
board and inland, we have been so exposed as recently to encounter 
Serious disasters. The Confederacy when formed was destitute of 


men to carry on war on so gigantic a scale. -It has done all that 
human power and foresight could do to make up for this deficiency.” 
He attributes the serious disasters of the Confederates, and the “deeply 
humiliating” loss of Roanoke to the system of short-time enlistments, 
which rendered it difficult to afford an accurate statement of the army, 
but which is now substantially at an end. The soldiers generally are 
re-enlisting, and the Government has at its disposal 400 regiments, a 
due proportion of cavalry, aud such a navy that “we may confidently 
rely on contesting the vaunted control of the enemy over our waters,” 
The Government expenditure for the year has been 35,000,000/.,—* a 
sum less than the value of one years cotton crop.” The general 
drift of the speech, as reported, seems to imply a conviction that in 
occupying all the Border States the South had attempted too much. 
The Raleigh Register says the South is gloomy, and a proposal to 
fight to the last man and the last dollar, introduced into the Con- 
federate Congress, has been “ referred.” 

The occupation of Nashville, preyiously reported, is confirmed, and 
General Buel is reported to have surrounded the Confederate foree 
at Mumfreesboro (Tennessee), but the latter report seems doubtful. 
General Johnston ought to have had with him too large a force to 
make such a movement possible. Rumours were current in New 
York that the army of the Potomac had commenced its forward 
march, as the despatch of military news from Washington had been 
forbidden, and General Banks had crossed the Potomac to Harper’s 
Ferry, and had occupied the country on both sides of the Shenan- 
doah. An advance towards Richmond would thus appear to be im- 
minent, and the next mail or two may bring intelligence before 
which all Western details will appear insignificant. The force from 
Port Royal also appears to have advanced, and now holds the com- 
munication between Pulaski and Savannah. 


Prussta.—The Prussian Chambers have been dissolved. The new 
Parliament, it will be remembered, elected by men who were afraid 
of increased taxation, was very liberal, so liberal that the King, after 
his coronation, personally rebuked the electors. The members did not, 
however, propose radical measures, but confined themselves to a de- 
mand that the Government should submit the budget to them item 
by item. The Ministry refused, and urged delay, alleging that the 
state of Europe rendered such a measure inexpedient. The majority 
| declined the compromise, aud M. Hagen introduced a eed 
} 





binding the Government to carry out their will. This resolution 
was passed by a vote of 171 to 143, and the Ministry on the 8th 
March consequently resigned. The King, it is said, was convinced 
that Parliament was factious, and did not represent the voice of the 
country. He therefore, after some hesitation, declined to call a new 
Ministry, but on the 11th of March dissolved Parliament. The dis- 
solution is attributed by M. Von der Heydt, when announcing the 
King’s resolution, to the want of confidence implied in the vote of 
the Chamber, which dispersed, shouting “ God Save the King!” It 
appears to be believed in well informed quarters that the King once 
convinced that the country wishes to he governed by Parliament 
rather than himself, will yield; but there are persons round him 
always urging a coup d@’Lfat, The new Parliament will be assembled 
at once. 





| Austria.—We have no political news from Austria of any im- 
portance. 


ecE.—The Greek Government has placed the coast of Argos 


under a strict blockade. According to the best accounts—which are 
jall incoherent—the military, who have seized Nauplia and its neigh- 
| bourhood, demand a new King aud a national government, and are 
| supported in their prayer by the people. The Government has des- 
patched 2008 troops to subdue them, undera Bavarian general ; but 
the troops themselves are distrusted, and it has been thought neces- 
sary to issue an unconditional amnesty to all soldiers—not oflicers— 
who lay down their arms. An account, very friendly to the Govern- 
ment, declares that the Bishop of Tripolitza blessed the insurgents, 
and there is a “certain uneasiness,” even in Athens. This is dated 
Ist March, and is the latest account of the aspect of affairs. The royal 
general is acting from Argos, but appears afraid to attack. 


GRE 





Itary.—The new Premier, on 7th March, announced his pro- 
gramme, which differs little in seeming, but much in reality, from 
that of Ricasoli. He hoped to obtain Rome by moral and diplo- 
matic action, and in strict alliance with France ; to observe economy, 
to keep his patronage clear of provincial distinctions, to reorganize 
the navy, and to complete the organization of the army without stint 
of means. He, moreover, promised “the prompt, immediate, and 
eal execution of the bills and resolutions already passed through 
Parliament respecting the national armament.” This, it is said, im- 
plies a promise to call out 230 battalions of mobilized national 
|guards under the orders of Garibaldi’s officers. The speech was 
| passively received, and then Rieasoli arose, and a scene occurred 
| described on our first page. Itiss are greatly 
displeased at the nomination of Rattazzi, and 100 members of the 
old majority have passed in private meeting a vote of want of confi- 
dence in the new Administration 

The “ Provedimento” Committees, or representatives of the Demo- 
cratic party, met in Genoa on the 9:h instant. Garibaldi was present, 
and endeavoured evidently to moderate the proceedings, though he 
| hoped the day would come when Italy should “ hold out her hand to 
jall enslaved nations.” ‘The representatives assembled constituted 
| themselves the Italian Emancipatiou Society, aud agreed to receive 
| within their ranks any association which agreed to four cardinal 
| principles : 1. The carrying into effect the plebiscite of October 20, 





uid that the provinces 
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1860 (proclaiming Italy one and indivisible wnder the sceptre of 
Victor ‘Tmanuel). 2. hone as the capital of Italy. 3. Equality 
of political rights for all classes. 4. The concurrence of the national 
armament (armi citiadine) in promoting and ensuring the unity and 
freedom of the country. The result of the meeting is considered to 

rove that Garibaldi has come to an understanding with the King, 

ut M. Rattazzi has warned the Committee that unless they can be 
more moderate the Government will be obliged to suppress them,—an 
arrangement probably dictated from Paris. 


Ixp1a.—Government has withdrawn the license tax—which was 
om proposed, not levied—as there is an equilibrium between revenue 
and expenditure. 








THE WEEK AT HOME. 


PouiticaL.—The week at home has been nearly destitute of extra 
parliamentary political news. Nota single meeting or speech of the 
most trivial importance, out of the Houses of Parliament, has to be 
recorded. The accounts from Longford as to the recent election are, 
of course, entirely coloured by political opinion—the friends of Major 
O’Reilly asserting boldly that a more pacific and orderly election 
has not taken place for years, while the friends of Colonel White, 
among whom the Chief Secretary of Ireland stands foremost, de- 
scribe the election as an utter mockery. The truth appears to be 
that the popular party was the parti pretre, and that as usual, in all 
cases of alliance between sacerdotal authority and popular passion, 
the limits of election-unscrupulousness were rather wider and laxer 
than usual. For example, it seems to be pretty certain that a Mr. 
Reilly, a barrister, who was proceeding to Granard to vote for 
Colonel White, was “severely beaten by the mob, and has since been 
confined to his bed, and quite unable to attend in court at the present 
assizes.”” The Longford journal also states that all who voted against 
Major O'Reilly were hooted, and many of them spit upon by the mob, 
till they looked as though they had been out in a snow-storm! It 
seems probable that the priests have in this case more than neutralized 
the influence of the landlords. 

Mr. Bright has addressed one of his perverse, but in style at 
least masterly, letters to a constituent at Birmingham, in which 
he effects the double purpose of reviling the English aristocracy 
and excusing himself for evading those tedious discussions on 
the Estimates, by which the late Mr. Hume practically effected 
so much while exciting far less irritation than Mr. Bright. The 
Birmingham electors, it appears, are disgusted with the pressure 
of the income-tax, and at a recent meeting passed a resolution 
respectfully ne their representatives to resist the extension 
or reimposition of the present income-tax laws. Mr. Bright 


shipping the exemptions now accorded to the enemies’ 

than contraband, in neutral ships by the Co s of Paris 
petition is sound, but the danger is that Mr. Horsfall’s case “ae 
considered a mere shipping interest movement, as it has be 
already misrepresented,—a view which is likely enough to prove fatal 
to it. 

A Parliamentary return shows the value of British manufac! 
cottons and cotton yarns exported from this country to Briti 
India during the last seven years, and of cotton imported thence I 
is as follows : de 





Exports of Cotton Manufactures. Imports of Cotton, 
Value. Quantities, 
£ Cwts. 
1855 6,458,086 1,296,243 
1856 6,684,835 1,611,577 
1857 6,933,850 2,235,162 
1858 ... 11,358,656 1,185,023 
1859 .., 14,713,812 1,717,240 
1860 ... 12,423,736 ... one 1,822,689 
1861 11,618,350 . eee 3,295,004 


It is stated by the cotton manufacturers that the apparent diminutiog 
in our exports gives very little conception of the wal diminution in the 
demand, since a very much larger proportion than formerly of the 
exports is now sent out on enlitiie to the Indian market, instead 
of being sent in fulfilment of explicit orders. 


Soctat.—The interior of the Great Exhibition will, it is said, loge 
all its magnificence through the permission accorded to the exhibj. 
tors of walling themselves round with wooden partitions in order to 
get more hanging space. The French department is already cell 
itself up in this way to the great detriment of the building. 

The public ambition as to the Albert Memorial appears to be 
radually assuming a more definite shape, namely, to get a mono. 
ith of at least 100 feet in height of red granite. The Builder 
tells us that the highest now known is said to be that of Sy 
Giovanni, on the Lateran, at Rome, 102 feet in height, and 
the pedestal 45 more. The obelisk itself weighs 437 tons, and js 
nine feet four inches square at the base, diminishing to six feet four 
inches at the point where the pyramid begins. The obelisk in front 
of St. Peter’s is eight feet four square at the base, and in height §] 
feet. The Flaminian is 75 feet high, and seven and a half feet 
square at the base. ‘The obelisk from Luxor, on the Nile, now in Paris, 
is 78 feet long and eight feet two inches square at the base. In the 

island of Mull a pillar of coarse deep he granite of a fine colour 
exists, above 100 feet high and above ie feet in diameter. It would 
be higher than the column before the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, 
which is only 93 feet high. This stone is in the Tromore locality, 
and the Ross of Mull Granite Company state that it is alread 





replies, in a letter dated last Tuesday, that he has long wondered 

at the “culpable patience” with which this tax has been borne. 
He denies, however, that the course recommended would have any 
effect except to subject the Birmingham electors to disappointment 
aud their representatives “to ridicule.” He reiterates is fatalist 
creed, that while Parliament sees no evil in the enormous expenditure | 
which goes on, all detailed resistance is useless, and his one demo- | 
cratic specific for its cure, to transfer the government from | 
the hands of the rich who tax for their own benefit, to 

those of the middle-classes and the poor, who, as he affirms, | 
will economize for their own benefit. “There are seven millions 

of men who pay taxes, and of these about six millions are never 

consulted as to the amount which shall be spent, or the mode in which 

it shall be raised. Of the one million who are apparently consulted, 

it may be said that political power is so unequally apportioned among 

them that less than one-fourth of them nominally elect a majority 

of the Members of the House of Commons, by which seventy millions 

of taxes are annually collected from seven millions of men.” Lord 

Palmerston and Lord Russell are responsible for leading the Liberal | 
party to abandon its ancient watchwords of “ Peace, Retrenchment, 

and Reform.” “These old statesmen,” says Mr. Bright, “steeped 

in the traditions of the last generation, conceive the grandeur 

of a country to consist in the vastness of its taxation and the extent 

of its military preparations, and they have succeeded in so exciting 

the fears and imposing upon the understanding of the middle classes 

of the people, as to induce them to tolerate a constantly growing 

extravagance in the Executive Government, and a burden of taxation | 
which in times of peace would have driven their forefathers into re-| 
volt.” Mr. Bright concludes by reiterating his assurance that it 

would be ridiculous to attempt a remedy without “pressure from 

without,” and adds, with a characteristic turn of expression, indicating | 
his profound reverence for popular zi// as distinguished from popular 

reason, “1 shall rejoice if that pressure be created, and it will give 

me infinite satisfaction to assist it and to obey it.” 

The Liverpool shipowners have forwarded a pithy and useful peti- 
tion in support of Mr. Horsfall’s motion. They commence by stating, 
with a superfluous anxiety for truth, that they are “deeply interested 
in British shipping.” ‘They urge, with much force, that the present | 
state of international agreements, as determined at the Congress of | 
Paris, gives so great an advantage to “neutral” ships, that in case | 
England should engage in any long war the demand for “ neutral | 
shipping” would call into existence completely new maritime inte- 
rests, which must draw their supply, both of ships and men, in great 
measure from England. The result would be, therefore, very preju- 
dicial to our mercantile marine, and indirectly, also, to the sources of 
our naval strength, at least as regards seamen. The only remedy 
they conceive justly enough to be that of extending to all private 





quarried on three sides. It lies just at the surface of the ground, 
has an even surface, is quite detached at top aud bottom, and per. 
fectly sound. It would probably weigh about 600 tons. This informs. 
tion has been laid before the Committee of four nominated by the 
Queen, which is holding anxious deliberation on the subject, with 
the help of Sir Roderick Murchison. Some valuable information as 
to the granite suitable for the purpose will be found in our earlier 
columns. 


Law.—On Friday last, the Lords Justices commenced hearing 
the argument on behalf of Mr. W. F. Windham’s petition, that the 
costs of the recent lunacy inquisition should be paid by the original 
petitioners—Major-General Windham, Lord Alfred Hervey, and 
others. It will be remembered that the Commission of Lunacy was 
preceded by a preliminary investigation before the Lords Justices, 
who decided that there was a case for inquiry. Sir Hugh Cairns 
appeared for Mr. Windham. He laid it down that if the promoters 
of the inquiry had stated faithfully and fairly in their original 
affidavits to the Lords Justices all they knew tending to elucidate 
the state of Mr. Windham’s mind, there would be no case for throw- 
ing back on the original petitioners the costs of an inquiry prosecuted 
with the consent of the Lords Justices. But he was, he said, in 4 
condition to prove that this was not the case; that the affidavits 
were not faithful representations of all the petitioners knew that bore 
upon the point in question. He took, for example, the affidavit of 
Lord Alfred Hervey. It appeared that Mr. Windham was, and al- 
ways had been, in his estimation, of weak mind and incapable of 
managing his own affairs, and that, unless restrained, his affairs would 

o to ruin. Yet in his evidence before the Master, Lord Alfred 
had admitted that he had frequently received letters from his nephew, 
and that they were as rational as any man could write. Not one of 
these letters had been submitted to their Lordships in the preliminary 
inquiry. Moreover, Lord Alfred had stated in his oral evidence 
that any one might converse for hours with Mr. Windham and find 
no trace of imbecility. The same position was taken up with respect 
to the affidavits of the other petitioners, the Marquis of Bristol, &c., 
that they were not full and complete representatives of the whole 
data for judging on Mr. Windham’s state of mind, as compared with 
the oral evidence extracted in the examination before the Master 
from the same witnesses. The Lords Justices had therefore never 
been placed in a position to decide fairly on the preliminary inquiry, 
and the petitioners were directly in fault for not having stated can- 
didly the whole case. On this ground it was contended that the 


costs should be defrayed by the petitioners, who had failed in laying 
evidence, as adequate as they had it in their power to lay, before the 
Lords Justices. 


Mr. Milward, mer up Sir Hugh Cairns’s argu- 
M 


ment, read the private examination of Mr. Windham by the Master 
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and jury. It certainly seemed to evince no imbecility of mind, 
of course not indicating any remarkable intelligence Mr. 
tnt on the same side, contended that a very important series 

f facts, bearing on Mr. Windham’s education, and accounting 
: y for many of the low tastes, which would otherwise impress 
the Lords Justices very unfavourably as to the calibre of Mr. Wind- 
jam’s understanding, had been suppressed by the petitioners in their 
fidavits asking for the preliminary inquiry. Mr. Bacon, in replying 
for General Windham and his co-petitioners, maintained that all 
ghich was really essential to the decision of the Lords Justices had 
heen set forth in the affidavits, which he read at full length, oceupy- 
ing four hours in so doing. The case has now lasted a week, and it 
gems not quite unlikely that Lord Justice Sir Knight Bruce’s gloomy 
anticipation, that this petition would occupy a period approaching 
that of the lunacy inquiry itself, will be justiticd. 

Devereux, the sailor-boy, who was found guilty of murdering the 
crimp who had impounded his clothes and money, and whose appeal 
to the New Court moved Mr. Baron Martin and the jury so deeply, 
has been respited. * 

On Thursday a very painful case was brought before a coroner’s 
jury at Limehouse, which ended in a verdict of manslaughter against 
the medical officer of the Stepney Union, Mr. Robinson, of 14, Wilson- 
street, Limehouse. Mrs. Elizabeth Cruse, aged 33, died on the 
6th inst., under the following circumstances: She had been attended 
in childbirth by a certificated midwife, but some difficulty being ex- 

ienced, Mr. Robinson was called in. Instead of obviating the dif- 
fealty, which appears to have been something in the nature of a 
rupture, he, “with great cruelty and force,” as the witness ex- 
ressed it, removed a large portion of the intestines, which gave the 

woman frightful agony, and caused her death in thirty-six hours. 
De. Gray, surgeon to the Northern Hospital, assisted by Mr. Orton, 
made a post-mortem examination, and both attributed the death solely 
to the injuries inflicted by the surgeon in the removal of the intes- 
tines. Dr. Barnes, Accoucheur to the London Hospital, was ex- 
amined at great length, and his evidence was very unfavourable to 
Mr. Robinson. The jury returned a verdict of manslaughter, and 
Mr. Robinson is committed to Newgate. 


MisceLLaneous.—Several destructive fires have alarmed London 
during the week, the worst at Durrant’s Wharf, Trinity-street, 
Rotherhithe. ‘The engines had to wait two hours before the mains 
of the Kent Company yielded any water. ‘Ihe fire extended itself to 
several buildings, and caught hold of a pile of 5000 railway sleepers 
on the wharf, which it destroyed. The damage done is very serious. 





CommerctaL.—The commercial aspect of affairs continues un- 
altered. There is no speculation and very little bond fide business 
either in London or in the country. In Lancashire the depression in 
tradeis causing the labouring classes, who have money, to turn their 
attention to emigration, and British Columbia and Vancouver's 
Island are especially objects of interest. Ships are being laid on for the 
berth at both London ‘and Liverpool, and a considerable exodus is 
considered likely. As regards financial affairs there has been some 
little increase in the demand for discounts, but it has subsided, and 
the rate out of doors, which bad previously been 23, $, is now 
back to 24 per cent. The influx of the precious metals during the 
last fortnight has been extraordinarily great. No less than 1,450,000/. 
arrived up to Saturday last, and this week there have been fresh 
arrivals. This has caused an influx of gold at the Bank of England. 
The weekly return to Wednesday last shows an increase to the 
bullion of 353,213/., and there have since been parcels seut in of 
142,000/., so that about 500,000/. has gone in and out of the supplies 
referred to. There is besides 560,000/. gold known to be on its 
way to England from America at this moment, namely, Ne- 
therby, with 21,800/.; Marian Moore, 33,148/.; Result, 157,624/.; 
Young Australia, 79,336/.; Alfred, 103,584/.; Yorkshire, 51,5607. ; 
Omar Pasha, $2,068/.: total, 529,120/. A new Egyptian loan of 
1,600,000/. is expected next week, and a new Turkish loan in a few 
days. The conversion of the French Rentes has been more suc- 
cessful than was looked for some short time since, and a new loan in 
France is not now considered probable. The Market for the English 
Funded Securities is firm, with more business transacting. Consols 
are at 93$, 93§ for money; and 93§, 93} for the account ; New and 
Reduced Three per Cents, 924, 923. Exchequer Bills, 19s., 22s. 
premium. Bank Stock fell as low as 233, but has recovered to 
235, 237. Old India Stock is heavy, and down to 222, 224. The 
New, on the contrary, has improved to 1073, 3; the Five per Cent. 
Rupee paper 1034, 3; the Five-and-a-Half per Cents 107}, 8; and 
the Bonds 27s., 30s. prem. The great feature of the Foreign Market 
n a very extensive business in New Turkish Bonds, which 


fell to 69}, but have since been up to 71, 714, and are now at 703, 71}. | 


New are at 85}, and Mirts Loan, after falling to 62}, has re- 
recovered to 64}. Mexican Bonds were heavy, and down to 333, 
but have recovered to 34}, 344. Buenos Ayres 93, 95. Peruvians 
have advanced to 99, 101: Venezuela 24}; Spanish Passive 
194, $; Certificates 63,7. Business has been extremely active in 

way Shares; the tenders in the leading lines are numerous 
and for a large amount, and prices have materially improved 
and are still rismg. Caledonian are at 1083, 1094, ex div. ; Eastern 
Haan, 504, 594; Great Western, 74}, 3; Great Northern, 117, 
118; North Western, 944, 95; Brighton, 124, 126; South Western, 
101, 102; Midland, 129}, 3; South Eastern, 854, 86. A new 

ing Company has been started, called the Alliance Bank of 
London and Liverpool, with a capital of two millions. It will do 
business on the ordinary principles of joint-stock banks, but will 


maintain branches in Liverpool. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ee 


Houser or Lorps, Friday, March 7.—Discussion on the Revised Code. 

Monday, March 10.—Postponement of Lord Normanby’s question on Italian 
Affairs.—Lord Campbell's motion on the American Blockade. 

Tuesday, March 11.—Lunacy Regulation Bill: second reading. 

Thursday, March 13.—Lunacy Bill: Personal Explanation by Lord Derby.—Game 
in the New Forest: Statement by Lord Malmesbury. 

Hovussk or Commons, Friday, March 7.—Blockade of the Southern Ports: Mr. 
Gregory's mo tion. 

Monday, March 10.—Alleged second Italian sanguinary Proclamation: Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s question.—Supply: Report on the Army Estimates; Re-c« ittal of the 
Sandhurst Extension vote.— Mexico: Mr. Haliburton.—Army Estimates. 

Tuesday, March 11.--Public Moneys: Lord Robert Montagu’s motion. —Belligerent 
Rights at Sea: Mr. Horsfall’s motion. 

Wednesday, March 12.—Marriages of Affinity Bill: Rejection.—Clergy Relief Bill: 
Second Reading. 

Thursday, March 13.—Extension of Sandhurst College: Passing of Re-committed 
Vote.—New Zealand: Mr. Adderley’s Question. —Victoria Troop-ship: Lord Clarence 
Paget's Explanation.—Ofiicers’ Commission Bill: Third Reading 





In the House of Lords, 

Lord Lyrretron moved a series of resolutions condemnatory of various 
provisions of the Revised Code. His object was, by eliciting the opinions of 
their Lordships, to assist the other House in their deliberations on the sub- 
ject. He himself, though unable to condemn the Revised Code in toto, even 
in its original form, still less as it then stood, objected strongly to the 
involved breach of faith with teachers, the exclusive application of the 
reading and writing test, and the want of a more satisfactory explanation 
of some of the provisions for carrying out many of its principal objects. 

Earl Granviiie defended the obnoxious provisions, and after a brief 
reply from Lord Lyrrecton, who withdrew his resolutions, the House 
adjourned. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Grecory (Galway county), in moving for an address for copies of any 
correspondence on the subject later than that already presented to the House, 
entered at length into the whole question of the efficiency or inefficiency of 
the blockade, and, in the latter case, the extent of the obligation of neutral 
Powers to respect such blockade. After adducing a mass of evidence to show 
the inefficiency of the blockade, Mr. Gregory argued that by respecting it 
through any desire to propitiate the United States, we were rendering the 
Declaration of Paris, as regarded the Confederate States, a mockery ; as 
regarded international law, a delusion; and as regarded the commerce of 
the world, little better than a snare. 

Mr. Bentinck (West Norfolk) seconded the motion. He sympathized 
with the South, because they were fighting for independence; but he 
could not give the North credit for fighting even for empire. The North 
was fighting for dollars, and nothing else. The United States had origi- 
nally rebelled against our taxation, and the South was now rebelling against 
the taxation of the North. Earl Russell had quoted Vattel to prove that 
the Italians were the best judges of their own interests, and he called upon 
Government to show why the same principle should not be acted upon by 
recognizing the Southern States. 

Mr. W. E. Forsrer (Bradford) carefully analyzed the lists of evasions of 
the blockade, furnished by Messrs. Yancey, Roost, and Mann, and by Mr. 
Mason. The total number of clearances, according to the Custom-house 
returns, was 322. Deducting from this number 119 vessels which left before 
the declaration of the blockade, 56 foreign vessels which left during the 
fourteen days’ grace, 25 river boats to New Orleans, 103 coasters, admitted 
by Mr. Mann to be engaged in “ quasi-inland” voyages, there remained but 
19 real evasions, and out of these 19 there was but one departure for 
Liverpool. In the last American war, though we kept up a blockade as 
strictly effective as we were able, no less than 516 privateers evaded it in 
less than three years. Coupling this with the fact that the profits on 
running cargoes of cotton through the present blockade was 100 per cent., 
he maintained that the efficiency of the latter had been maintained be- 
yond a doubt. He hoped Government would not depart from their just 
and generous policy of strict neutrality. 

Sir J. Ferauson (Ayrshire) spoke in favour of the recognition of the 
South, both on account of the utter illegality of the blockade and on 
the ground that we ought not to deny the South, in their struggle for inde- 
pendence, the sympathy we had extended to Greeks, Italians, Hungarians, 
and Poles. 

Mr. Monckton Mines (Pontefract) strongly deprecated any interference 
in the contest, which he hoped and believed would soon be ended by a series 
of Northern victories, and the return to reason of the South. 

Mr. Lixpsay (Shields) urged upon Government the necessity of calling 
upon the Federal Government to establish a real blockade. Our present 
course was not neutrality. We ought to give the same justice to the South 
that we did to the North. 

Sir Rounpevt Pacmer (Solicitor-General) replied to all the arguments 
advaneed in favour of breaking the blockade. In a long and most eloquent 
speech, he maintained that all the essentials of a legal and valid blockade 
had been complied with by the Federal Government. He laid down the 
principle, also, that the efficiency or inefficiency of a blockade must be 
decided port by port, and not by any general view of the whole blockaded 
coast. The notification had been good; occasional pensions could not 
violate it; the Federal Government itself had repudiated the idea that 
they “were attempting to establish a mere paper blockade ; the blockading 
force was always sufficient to render it dangerous for any vessel to attempt 
to run the blockade, and he was prepared to assert that the establishment 
of an armed neutrality by this country in order to violate the blockade 
would be illegal, unjust, and contrary to the divine law of doing unto 
others as we would be done by. 
| Lord Rospert Ceci (Stamford) deprecated any relaxation whatever of 
strict international law in favour of the North, with whom we never 
could agree, to the prejudice of the South, who were our natural allies. 

Mr. Gregory’s motion for papers was then put and negatived without a 
division, and the House adjourned. 

In the House of Lords, 

The Marquis of NormMansy postponed his question as to the “ infamous 
system” of press prosecution established by the “ Piedmontese invaders” of 
Italy, until Monday next, in consequence of the death of the director of 
the Armonia, upon whom he had relied for information. 

Lord CAMPBELL, in moving for an address precisely similar to that pro- 
posed in the Lower House by Mr. Gregory, severely condemned the despatch 
of Feb. 15, in which Government had given a conspicuous, isolating, and 
gratuitous sanction to the blockade of the two ports of Wilmington and 
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Charleston, which was notoriously the most inefficient watched portion of | The effect of the change would be to protect commerce, 
the whole line of coast blockaded. Further correspondence might explain | so much commerce to be protected as England. 
proceedings which at present might fairly be regarded by the Confederate | Mr. Cospen (Rochdale) having moved the adjournment of the 
Government as a violation of neutrality. debate, 

| 
} 


a 
and no Country hag 





Lord ABINGER considered the subjugation of the South an impossibility, Lord Patmerston said, the principle of the motion, if carried into 


and thought the time would soon come when its recognition would become | would be an act of political suicide on the part of this country, Ane 

a measure which we ought to take to save bloodshed and terminate the | an important subject, and as it required full discussion, he should ene 

war. | the adjournment. % 
Earl Russewt said that as long as the blockade was duly notified, andas| In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, 

long as there was evident danger for the vessels in entering any port, Her On the motion for going into Committee on the Marriages Affinity Biy 


Majesty’s Government would pursue a course of strict neutrality, and would | Mr. G. W. Hunr (Northamptonshire) moved that the House should 

respect the blockade. As to the numerical strength of the blockading | into Committee that day six months. ° 
force, he might state that as early as the 15th of July, when complaints of | Mr. Batt (Cambridgeshire) and Sir W. Jovurre having spoken in 
its weakness were rife in New York, it comprised 34 men-of-war, carrying | support of, and Mr. Monsey in opposition to, the bill, the amend 


, 2 : ; fe : ; Ment 

724 guns, of an aggregate tonnage of 56,000 tons, and manned by 10,113 | was carried by 148 to 116—majority against the bill, 32—the announce. 
sailors. ment of the result being received with great cheering. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Bouverte (Berkshire) moved for leave to introduce a bill for 


Mr. Disraevt (Buckinghamshire) wished to know whether her Majesty’s | the relief of clergy who had dissented from the Church, from the canonical 
Government were aware of the issue, by an officer of the Italian Govern- | restrictions which rendered them liable to prosecution if they entered upon 
ment, in a district of Further Calabria, of a proclamation similar to that | any other profession, or conducted worship in Dissenting chapels, The 
recently issued by Colonel Fantini, and of a date subsequent to the with- bill provided that, in case of a clergyman making a ‘solemn declaration 
drawal of the latter. that he dissented from the doctrines of the Church, he should be permitted 

Lord PALMERSTON said a telegram on the subject had been despatched to | to engage in any other course of life. In reply to Mr. Husparn (Buck. 
Turin from the Foreign Office; but that no answer had as yet been received. inghamshire) he stated that his bill would not apply to those who, Without 
It was needless for him to express the disgust with which such proceedings | leaving the Church, wished to divest themselves of their clerical character, 


were regarded by Government; but he hoped that the result of inquiry After some little discussion, leave was given to introduce the bill, which 
would show that the proclamation referred to had been disavowed by the | was read a first time, and the House adjourned. 
authorities, In the House of Lords, on Thursday, 

The report of Supply on the Army Estimates having been brought up, A personal explanation from Lord Derpy, on the subject of the alleged 


Sir G. C. Lewis, Secretary at War, moved the recommittal of vote 14, | identity of two clauses respectively contained in Sir H. Cairns’s bill ang 
which had been reduced by the omission of 10,7872 for the extension of that of the Government, drew forth a rejoinder from the Lorp Cuyy. 
Sandhurst, and explained that the work had already progressed to an ex- CELLOR, who, notwithstanding a series of somewhat angry interruptions by 


tent which would render it as expensive to stop as to go on. Lords Dersy and CH&eLmsrorp, adhered in substance to his former state. 
After a warm discussion the recommittal of the vote on the following ments. 

Thursday was carried by 143 to 105. In the House of Commons, 
On the motion for going into Supply, Sir G. C. Lewis (Secretary at War) moved the recommittal to the 


Mr. Hauisurton (Launceston) called attention to the intervention in | Committee of Supply of the vote of 10,787/. for the extension of Sand. 
Mexico, upon the policy of which he commented in very bitter terms. He hurst College, and repeated in greater detail the explanation he had laig 
could hardly believe that an English Government should have sent re- | before the House on Monday. 
pudiating Spaniards to preach honesty to Mexicans. No one could tell Mr. Setwyn (Cambridge University) opposed the motion, as giving 
whether the present state of things was peace or war, but if the Mexicans | sanction to the princijle of compulsory examination for all the officers of 


considered it to be the latter, and fitted out privateers in American ports to | the army, and as tending to violate the effective control of the House over 


prey on our commerce, the result might be most disastrous. expenditure. 
Mr. Layarp (Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs) defended the policy After some discussion, the motion was carried without a division. 
of intervention, and stated that in consequence of intelligence received by On the order for going into supply, 
Government, Admiral Milne had been instructed to take steps for the pro- Mr. ApperLey (Statiordshire) asked what was the precise nature of 


tection of our commerce against any privateers which Mexican agents might | the new plan of native self-government proposed by the Governor of New 
possibly fit out in American ports. He could not admit that the present | Zealand, and what amount of responsibility in the scheme would be shared 
state of things amounted to war, and he hoped that any violent measures | by the Imperial Government. 

would be unnecessary. | Mr. C. Forrescve (Under-Secretary for the Colonies) stated that the 


In the House of Lords, plan in question had but very recently been received at the Foreign Office, 
The second reading of the Lunacy Regulation Bill was agreed to. |} and that its object was, by giving a system of local self-government to 
In the House of Commons, the natives, to satisfy that craving for law and order which was the 


Lord Roserr Monracu (Huntingdonshire) moved a resolution, of | cause of the King movement. Her Majesty's Government had committed 
which the two principal objects were—I1st, the annual appointment, by a| themselves to no responsibility for any portion whatever of Sir George 
Committee of Selection, of a committee to revise all Estimates or accounts | Grey’s plan. As to the troops, he thought it was of the utmost importance 
submitted to the House; and, secondly, t@e reconstruction of the Board of | that they should be retained in the island during the introduction of the 
Audit, on a basis which would render it responsible to Parliament alone, | new system, in order to show the natives that it was not through fear that 
and presided over by a head not second in rank to any of the permanent the concession had been made. 
officers presiding over other departments. Every word of the resolution, Mr. Roenuck (Sheffield) said the destruction of the Maori race must 
he said, had been taken from the report of the Committee on Public Moneys, | follow the colonization of the island by whites. The real evil deed —going 
the whole of which had been sanctioned by a vote of the House. After | to New Zealand at all—was irrevocable. The sooner the Maori was de- 
adducing numerous instances in which the check upon Government expen- | stroyed the better. 





diture now possessed by the House was in reality of no avail, he urged the The House then went into Committee of Supply, and the recommitted 
House to remember that the control of the purse was the source of power, | vote for the extension of Sandhurst was carried without a division, Mr, 
and to take that control into their own hands. Setwyy, however, intimating his intention of dividing the House on the 
Sir F. Bartye (Portsmouth), Mr. Peex (Bury), and the CHANCELLOR report. 
OF THE ExcHEQueR opposed the motion, principally on the ground that The Officers’ Commissions Bill was read a third time, and the House 
the recommendation of the Committee of Public Moneys, upon which adjourned. 
it was based, had been already carried out to a great extent, and the ap- : : : 
pointment of the Committee would preclude Government from proceeding | subscriptions to the * Frrenp or Iypra,” and “ OveRLAND Friend oF Typ,” will 
still further in the task. be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 
Mr. Avcustus Ssuru (Truro), and Mr. NewDrGATE (Warwickshire) Per Annum, a. postage free, 
supported the motion, which was ultimately negatived by 96 to 31. eae ais ER nee 
Mr. Horsraut (Liverpool) moved the following resolution: “That the “OVERLAND FRIEND OF INDIA” ..........ce0ee-2e0s : 





state of international maritime law, as affecting belligerents and neutrals, is —— = — 
unsatisfactory, and calls for the early attention of Government,” and POST SC R [ PT 
contended for the adoption of the principle that the ship should be placed : bin 4 ¥s 
in the same category as the cargo, and all private property exempted from 
capture. The present anomalous and unsatisfactory principle that the flag 
covers the cargo, although a step in the right direction, was one from 
which we must either advance or retreat. Its great result was, that at 
the most utterly improbable rumour of a war in which this country 
might possibly be engaged, British shipping all over the world was imme- 
diately thrown out of employment, neutral vessels, being exempt from cap- 
ture, immediately obtained greatly increased freights, and English sailors, 
attracted by higher pay, were lost to the country. 

Sir R. Arnerron (Atterney General) opposed the motion, pointing ; = the 
out that even if the law were obscure and ill detined, which it certainly Lord GRANVILLE deprecated the constant attacks on provisions “5 “ 
was not, no change could be made without the assent of all maritime Revised Code, which had been made without any suggestions as to the 
nations. best means of remedying the defects pointed out. Government were willing 

The motion was supported by Mr. Lippett (Northumberland) and Sir | to adopt any improvement that would tend to secure the great object of es 
G. Bowyer (Dundalk), the former suggesting that England should invite Revised Code—that in return for the Parliame itary grant, the pupils in & : 
a Congress on the subject, and the latter contending that as private pro- | schools so aided should come up to a limited standard in the elementary 
perty is not confiscated on land, it should be respected at sea. branches of education. 

Mr. Battie Cocuran said, that much as he regretted that tremendous! In the House of Commons, ‘ - 
blunder, the Declaration of Paris, as tending to weaken our naval A great variety of questions were asked and answered in the course ¢ 
supremacy, the adoption of Mr. Horsfall’s motion would be still more | the sitting, none, however, being of any great imp: irtance, is au 
unfortunate. Mr. Guirriru asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
there was any intention on the part of the Italian Government to cede any 
vortion of Ltalian soil to France, on any pretence whatever. He also moved 
or papers on the subject. : 

Mr. Layarp refused to produce papers, but said he had every confidet 
in the statement of Baron Ricasoli that there was no desire for annexati 


Boru Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

In the House of Lords, 

Lord Sr. Leonarps, in presenting a number of petitions against the 
Revised Code, said he did not object to the Code as a whole; on the con- 
trary, he thought the time had come for checking the rapid growth of our 
educational expenditure, and with some modification he believed the result 
of the change would be highly satisfactory. Several of the details, how- 
ever, he thought were open to considerable objection—« specially the group- 
ing of children for examination. 





Sir G. C, Lewis (Secretary-at-War) opposed the motion, and reminde a) 
Mr. Horsfall that even the Declaration of Paris, though as binding as a || 
treaty in case of war with any other party to that declaration, would, like f 
other treaties, cease to be in force between belligerents. | 

Mr. Barine (Huntingdon) warmly supported the motion, which, he | c a ‘ 
said, was earnestly desired by the commercial interests of the country, on the part of the Emperor of France. 
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TOPICS OF 


FRENCH DEBATERS. 
HERE are others besides the Bourbons in France who 
Jearn nothing and forget nothing. Once more has free 
h in France enjoyed its annual opportunity, and once 
more have the debates exhibited all the characteristics which 
have so often excited the admiration and pity of all true 
friends of freedom. They are alive with epigram, as readable 
gs the most enticing of novels, full of story and point, and 
prilliant with that special French wit which is to all other 
humour what its aroma 1s to good wine, and which has for 
gl] men who can think so inexpressible a charm. MM. 
Jules Favre, or De Pierre, or Emile Ollivier utter more good 
sayings in an hour than most English debaters would pro- 
duce in a session, and the neatest of English speakers would, 
in Paris, be justly held deficient in terseness and esprit. 


speec 


But the traces of statesmanship in that splendid display are | 


few and far between. The Liberal party in the Chamber is 
scollection of Disraelis—of men to whom the ablest must 
listen with respect, and whom the dullest may read with 
delight, but who are themselves essentially only rhetoricians, 
who will sacrifice a supporter to an epigram, endanger a 
oliey to get out a repartee, and risk an unnecessary 
collision rather than suppress a telling sarcasm. There 
never was such an opportunity as the few indepen- 
dent members of the Corps Législatif have recently en- 


joyed. They share with the Emperor the monopoly of free | 


expression in France. Louis Napoleon, with that forbear- 


ance which is so strange an element in his strange character, | 


treats his Chamber on this point honestly. For the few 
days of its sittings, and within its very limited powers, the 
Chamber is really free. Men like Ollivier and De Pierre, sworn 


foes of the Empire, are left to say what they like; and what- | 


ever they say is faithfu!ly reported inthe Moniteur, which is 
hung up at the mairies for everybody to read. M., Jules 
Favre may speak an article which would send a journalist to 


Cayenne, or expose an abuse in astyle which would bring any | 


The | 


other Frenchman within the law of public security. 
Members might, if they pleased, attack every part of the 
Administration, scrutinize every turn of the Emperor's fo- 
reign politics, and bring the irresistible influence of opinion 
to bear on all the restrictions which at present impede their 
liberty. Instead of this, they insist on discussing first prin- 
ciples, on arguing as if the Empire could allow its own 
existence to be matter of debate in its own Legislature, on 
lugging the Emperor personally into the controversy, and on 
wrangling with the President about expressions as easy to mo- 
dify as to repeat. That personage is, we quite admit, irritating 
ina high degree. He is, after all, only De Morny, and for him 


to affect a superiority over the representative orators of | 


France, is an arrogance at once absurd and humiliating. 
Even Mirabeau found it difficult to bear with De Brezé, 
though the master of the ceremonies was zot on the Bourse. 
But there is more at stake than the amouwy-propre of French 
Republicans, or even of France, and that the speakers will 
not see this, that they will not bow to the President, and 
repeat the argument within the forms of the House, shows 
a want of capacity for statesmanship as well as for self- 
restraint. We do not ask them to accept either De Morny, 
or the dynasty of which he is the representative. There 
would be something of moral baseness in forgetting the 2nd 
of December, or the stern compression under which France 
has groaned for these ten weary years. But while resist- 
ance is useless, the duty of statesmen is to turn to account 
the force they dislike, to use the tools in their hands, to guide, 


80 far as they may, the marvellous energy aud force now half 


wasted in crushing them. They have not to deal with a 
despot of the old stupid school. Louis Napoleon really de- 
sires to express the opinion of the French people, and is keenly 
alive to every sentiment which can be called a national one. 
He watches opinion to use instead of resisting its force. In- 
stead, however, of maturing opinion till it reaches the point 
at which the Emperor yields, the Liberals confine themselves 
to party diatribes, which are wonderful, indeed, in their 
acuteness and wit, but which embitter the contest without 
increasing their freedom. They will not light up the lamps, 
because they cannot hurry the dawn. 

Take, for example, the debate on the press, a subject 
on which opinion has still to be matured, for France, as : 
nation, has always shown herself as indifferent to the freedom 
of her journalists as she is proud of their rhetorical skill. 
The single object of the Liberals should be to replace the 
journals under the tribunals instead of the executive. So 


& 


| far the people would follow them, and, opinion once decided 
|on the injustice of the existing régime, the Emperor must 
|give way. What dothe Liberalsdo? Pour out a torrent of 
| exquisite insults, which may be read, indeed, with the delight 
| with which feverish men relish acids, but which can have no 
conceivable effect except to intensify the Emperor's hostility 
to a cause so advocated. These men all believe in the story 
of Hannibal, and think they can cleave a rock by a plentiful 
sprinkling of vinegar. “ I would,” said M. de Pierre, in the 
debate on the press, “have every notice of warning headed, 
‘In the name of the law of public safety, I declare that, 
being unable to answer for order in France if this article 
remains unpunished, I accordingly send a warning.” A 
bitter jibe, doubtless very painful to M. de Persigny, but the 
end of the speech is—what? That the law of public safety 
should be modified ? That offences against the press should 
be punished by the tribunals? That the excessive power of 
the Minister should be used more discreetly ? Nothing of 
the kind. “I declare,” says M. de Pierre, “ that the France of 
1789 is humiliated,’’—a sentence which. pro tanto, no doubt 
}damages the dynasty under which the humiliation occurs, 
but which has not the smallest effect on the freedom of the 
press which the speaker desires to secure. M. Picard, who 
followed, wanted apparently to assail the really infamous 
system under which a Frenchman can be arrested for cor- 
responding with a foreign journal, questioned as to the 
charge, and then on his own evidence sent to Cayenne. But 
the desire to make epigrams was irresistible, and in five 
minutes M. Picard was in fierce wrangle with the President, 
and asserting his right to discuss the personal acts of the 
Emperor. Imagine Mr. Bright discussing the law of libel 
and fighting with the Speaker for his right to quote the 
Queen’s last personal act, and in the impossibility of such a 
scene we have the measure of the distance between English 
and French republican statesmanship. M. Favre's speech 
was better, for he hit at a practical evil at variance with 
the theory of the Empire as much as of any party 


within it—the official interference in the elections—and 
denounced the system of espionage which all France 
detests. There is not a_ sentence in his outburst 


which does not deserve a permanent record, while his say- 
jings, “the Emperor is the only journalist left in France,” 
the “ President raises the principles of 1789 to heaven in 
order that he may violate them on earth,” have already 
flown through France. But what is his conclusion >—* I 
contend that so long as this régime is maintained, the Govern- 
ment must renounce tle honour of governing a free people,”— 
a withering sarcasm, but one which strikes at the dynasty, 
not at a bad law of the press, nor at the official oppression 
visible in the elections. Even M. Favre, whose speech is 
certainly not that of a man who cannot say what he thinks, 
and who was allowed to tell a most damaging story of the 
way in which he himself was followed by spies, disfigured his 
eloquence by a personal wrangle with the President. The 
publie which reads all these pettinesses is amused, but ad- 
mires the epigram-maker without in the least desiring the 
changes for which he strives and squabbles. It is felt that 
every member of opposition, instead of seeking, as he pro- 
fesses, the improvement of the régime under which he lives, 
wants to abolish it. There is but one abuse the Opposition 
really desire to erase, and that is the Bonapartes. France, 
not being prepared to give up the Empire, looks with in- 
difference on speeches which, just and admirable in them- 
selves, are visibly dictated only by a profound hostility. 

Let us not be mistaken. We attach no discredit to the 
motives of French Liberals in their incessant attacks upon 
the Imperial dynasty. We have not the heart even to blame 
men who, living under a tyranny which demoralizes even 
‘more than it crushes, remembering that the noblest of France 
were sent like felons to die in tropical labour, and knowing 
that an indiscreet word, a violated letter, even a strong sus- 
picion, may doom themselves to the same horrible fate, have 
come to believe, in their ulceration, that the only remedy is 
destruction, that the eagle can only be shot at because it can 
never be tamed. We only question their statesmanship. 
They have the right not only of free speech, but of free jour- 
nalism, for their speeches are honestly reported. They, and 
they only, are suffered to share with the Emperor the prero- 
gative of forming the mind of France, of initiating public 
reforms, of compelling the all-powerful bureaucracy to 
keep within its constitutional functions. And they use 
these great powers solely to attack the Imperial régime 
which they cannot overthrow, and rather than lose a chance 
of increasing the dislike of Frenchmen to the Empire, they 

‘leave France under the laws which alone make the Empire 
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intolerable. They might secure the ends of a Revolution, 
but use their whole influence only to prepare the means. 
Why is it that Mr. Bright so often fails even when he is in 
the right? Simply because men see in every movement 
and proposal of his a rooted dislike for the aristocratic 
constitution they are determined not to abandon, suspect 
that a just defence of the North means a desire for Repub- 
lican England, and see in a wise attack on conveyancing a 
stroke at the law of primogeniture. The present Liberals 
of the French Chamber, honest to folly, brave to admira- 
tion, intellectual to a point which may make English county 
members sigh with a hopeless envy, are still but so many 
Mr. Brights. Not all our pity for their fate, as men who 
are striving for liberty within an intellectual prison ; not all 
our admiration for the bright wit against which despotism 
is as powerless as steel against electricity ; not all our sym- 
pathy for the courage which, while a hope of acquittal still 
exists, dares to satirize the unjust judge, can blind us to the 
fact that these men are not statesmen; that they represent 
the Revolution, and not freedom ; that if the Empire falls, it 
will fall because Heaven and France are weary of successful 
oppression, not because M. Ollivier can laugh down M. 
Baroche. 


THE CONVERSION OF LORD PALMERSTON ON 
BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 


HE Government was singularly ineffectual, and unwilling 
to grapple with the real point at issue, in the debate on 
Tuesday night on Mr. Horsfall’s motion. The Attorney-Ge- 
neral limited himself to explaining, with prolix digressiveness, 
the principle of international maritime law recognized by Eng- 
land before her accession to the Congress of Paris, and to 
repudiating in the name of those unknown variables—if we 
may be permitted a mathematical phrase—called “ neutrals,” 
the unselfish wish to surrender the monopoly of the carrying 
service in time of war, which the Treaty of Paris virtually 
conferred. Sir George Lewis—whose speech was chiefly 
signalized by the bon mot that a conquered Government is 
the most powerful “ instrument of plunder” over the con- 
uered nation — devoted himself to the terminology of 
Mr. Horsfall’s motion, and to a proof that “ private pro- 
perty’’ is not, and never has been, protected, even on 
land. Lord Palmerston, with the youthful elasticity of 
intellect for which he is so remarkable, administered a 
knock-down blow to his own profession of faith in 1856, and 
administered it with almost as much candid ardour as he 
would have displayed in demolishing a tenet of Mr. Disraeli’s. 
Lord Russell's obstinate bias to the same views was proved by 
a quoted despatch showing the same “ conspicuous absence” of 
reasons which characterized the speeches of Sir George Lewis 
and the Attorney-General. None of these gentlemen really 
addressed themselves to the substance of Mr. Horsfall’s argu- 
ment ; none of them explained the remarkable revolution of 
conviction which has taken place at least in some of their 
minds since 1856, when the Premier freely avowed his wish 
for measures which he now regards as nothing short of an 
act of “ political suicide ’ for England. 

What can have caused this violent change of opinion, and 
at the same time the evident indisposition of the Liberal 
Administration to explain in 1862 the grounds of its aver- 
sion to the same overtures of the American Government 
which were at least thought worthy of anxious and favour- 
able consideration in 1856? We believe that, did the 
Ministers tell us their mind honestly, we should find the 
ehange mainly due not to a new insight into the abstract 
principles in the background, but to the completely fresh 
combinations of illustrative events by which these abstract 
principles have lately been tested. What Lord Palmerston 
thought wholesome and advantageous for England when the 
idea of war brought up before his mind either a blockade of 
the Baltic and the Black Sea—or an internecir? conflict 
with France—seems to him very different now, when the 
most immediate risks of war are associated with the pro- 
ceedings of the Government at Washington, and lead him 
into a comparison between the American and English mari- 
time positions in such an event. The prominent danger in 
the mind of the statesman has changed, and with it has 
changed the estimate he had formed of the working of the 





The matter stands thus. In 1556 it was agreed, y; 

’ : » With. 
out Lord Russell’s concurrence, which was not th, 
necessary, but with Lord Palmerston’s full concurrence . 
let neutral ships cover enemies’ goods. This was, a Ay 
Attorney-General tells us, a concession all in tree i 
neutral maritime Powers, which may well hope, if net 
monopolize the whole carrying trade in time of war, at least 
to monopolize its largest gains. And if the same Nations 
were always to be in the same position, if the neutral of to. 
day could count on being the neutral of to-morrow, then no 
doubt such neutrals would be very unwilling to see us take 
the further step of respecting all private property at seq 
except contraband of war, whether in neutrals or ene. 
mies’ ships. As the matter at present stands, however 
maritime carrying Powers may lose far more by be. 
coming for a time belligerents than they will gain by 
a much longer period of neutrality. Their whole carry; 
trade is destroyed—or destroyed for all purposes of pro- 
perty—as soon as their ships become liable to capture ; nq 
therefore, in spite of Sir W. Atherton and Sir G. C. Lewig 
it may fairly be affirmed that a nation with a great mereap. 
tile marine has much more to gain than to lose by sacrifici 
the special monopoly which it may have in a time of war, if 
she secure instead for her private ships a practical immunity 
from the risks of war, even when she herself is a belligerent, 

How is it, then, that this gain, which Lord Palmerston esti. 
mated at its true value in 1856, is so lightly appreciated now? 
Because, though in her commercial marine no maritime natioy 
like England could fail to gain by the extension of the prin. 
ciple of immunity to all private property at sea, it is certain 
that in special cases this would involve a loss in the destruc. 
tive opportunities of a naval Power. In case of a war with 
Russia or France this loss would be far more than cancelled 
by our own gain. If we mutually gave up the right of in. 
tercepting at sea private property, unless contraband, or 
unless striving to break a blockade, we should give up little 
and gain much. France is nearly equal to us in naval 
power, and infinitely our inferior in both the magnitude and 
the area of distribution of her commercial marine. She 
would have far more opportunities of injuring us than we 
should of injuring her through attacks on private property 
at sea. Our carrying trade is infinitely greater than that of 
any other European nation, and we should evade by this 
concession the danger of transferring suddenly to the United 
States a trade on which our prosperity to some extent depends. 
And we should give up very little. As Lord Palmerston 
said, in the famous Liverpool speech, which he now recants 
with more than Cranmer’s ostentatious penitence, “If we 
look at former periods, we shall not find that any powerful 
country was ever vanquished by losses sustained by individuals; 
it is the conflicts of armies by land, or of fleets by sea, that 
decide the great contests of nations.” And that, no doubt, 
is true, if we are thinking of a war with any European Power. 
Unfortunately, if also true, it is far from so obvious, if we 
are thinking, as we have been within the last few months, of 
an American war. In such a war great battles on land 
would scarcely be conceivable; great sea engagements are 
not very likely ; and when won, and completely won, would 
not be at all decisive. America could afford to be beaten at 
sea if her commerce remained unhurt. The most distressing 
naval operation we could undertake would be an absolute 
annihilation of the private commerce of America. And it is, 
we suppose, the renunciation of this that Lord Palmerston 
calls an act of political suicide. With the American com- 
mercial marine absolutely paralyzed by the English navy, 
and no rival but France in the carrying trade, we should 
still keep a large part of our own commerce in our own hands, 
and rapidly spread fear and bankruptcy through the Atlantic 
States of North America. Neutral America would do 4 
large portion of the carrying trade if we were at war with 
France, and hence, in the event of such a war, it might have 
been well if we had recognized all private property at sea. 
But neutral France could do little to carry on the trade of 
America, if we were at war with America, and then, there- 
fore, it might have been desirable to keep the power of 
striking a blow at them through their private commerce. 12 
1856, English statesmen were thinking almost exclusively of 
England as coping with Powers far more easily injured by 








abstract principle. An American war, which then was barely | the destruction of their navies than by the destruction © 


considered one of the practical contingencies, is now the | their commerce. 


Now they are thinking of England as 


possibility which forms the touchstone of every argument, | destined perhaps some day to cope with a Power indefinitely 
and we may fairly consider that the transformation of opinion | inferior in navy, but almost our equal in commerce. Of 
is due to the new criterion by which we try the expediency | course, the very different arriére-pensées in the two cases 
of our international policy, rather than to anything in the | give rise to very different impressions. 


strict justice of that policy. 


Yet it would be well if our statesmen would still look less t 
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social contingencies, and more to the real justice of the case. 
We have formally resigned the right to injure our enemies 
through a neutral commercial marine—if at least, as may 
soon happen, all the nations possessing such marines should 
accede to the Congress of Paris ; but we cling to the right 
to injure any nation which wants and yet cannot hire the 
services of an adequate neutral marine. Would it, indeed, 
be “ political suicide ” to renounce that right in return for its 
renunciation by other nations ? Is it really so essential that 
we should be able to “ plunder at sea,” as Sir G. C. Lewis 
thinks it, in order to reduce even such an enemy as the United 
States? We believe the right of blockade to be in such a 
case one of the most powerful instruments of naval war. 
But as far as mere retail plunder at sea goes, which we have 
already repudiated so far as any nation can secure a neutral 
go-between that has signed the Paris contract, we believe 
that, to renounce this wholly is about as much an act of 
«political suicide” as was the sacrifice of the last rag of 
rotection. In any European war it would be a vast gain 
of general maritime power. In a Transatlantic war, it might 
entail a slight loss of marit'me power; but it is at least as 
extravagant a piece of hyrerbole to call it “ political sui- 
cide,” as it would be to use such a term if the present 
Ministry were to renounce that double-edged weapon of 
wrath to the Irish Ultramontanes, through whose ambi- 
guous aid they are winning verbal victories in the House 
of Commons and losing elections in Ireland. In both cases 
alike they would sacrifice a powerful instrument of attack, 
but in both cases, also, a weapon which is rather more likely 
to enter into their own bosoms than into that of their foes. 
No deliberate judgment would consider such a sacrifice as 
suicide. 

Let us earnestly urge upon Mr. Cobden, who is to resume 
the debate on Monday, the desirability of prudence. If he 
confines himself to the advocacy of Mr. Horsfall’s principle, 
he may make a profound impression on the country; if he 
goes in for the abolition of the law of contraband and 
blockade, he will deeply injure his own cause. 





THE RESULT OF M. FOULD’S FINANCE. 


\ FOULD has had the supreme satisfaction of being 
« able to congratulate himself and the Emperor on the 
success of his first financial feat. The Four and a Half per 
Cent. Stock has been happily converted into Three per Cents. 
The operation, notwithstanding its apparent inopportuneness, 
has been carried out to its full extent. M. Fould is able to 
point triumphantly to the “ unanimity of the 380,000 holders” 
who eagerly accepted his offers, to the highly importar’ 
“unification of the public debt,” and to the secondary advan- 
tage of six millions sterling having been paid into the coffers 
of the State. The suspicion which might not unnaturally 
arise, that the main object of the whole scheme was to secure 
this welcome sum without the unpopularity attached to in- 
creased taxation, or the loss of prestige which the immediate 
negotiation of a loan might involve, is disarmed by the terms 
of M. Fould’s report. “The object, Sire, which your Go- 
vernment proposed to itself is, therefore, attained, for a great 
step has been made towards the unification of the public 
debt,and the Treasury has at the same time realized a con- 
siderable capital. Although the latter result is only of 
secondary (!) importance as compared with the former, it is 
satisfactory to think that the floating debt of the Treasury 
has been alleviated by 155,000,000f.” It requires great 
faith in the candour of the successful Minister to believe 
that — rubs his hands more complacently over the unifica- 
tion of the debt than over the six millions sterling which 
were “ eagerly” brought to an exhausted exchequer, the more 
80 as it is notorious that from the first moment of M. 
Fould’s accession to office it was universally recognized that 
a certain amount of ready money must be procured at once. 
Public opinion was only divided as to whether he would 
compass this result by negotiating a loan or by increased 
taxation. M. Fould justified the expectation formed of his 
abilities by doing neither. Holders of Government securities 
Were reassured on perceiving that, far from depreciating 
their property by an issue of fresh stock, the scheme of M. 
Fould was designed to raise the value of their Three per 
Cents. At the same time taxpayers were gratified by a 

cial programme which resorted but little to increased 
burdens, but professed, without much aid from them, to 
lessen the liabilities of the State. The Government was to be 
especially benefited, the holders of the Three per Cents. were 
to reap enormous advantages from the “elasticity” which 
was to be given to their stock by the removal of the incubus 


of the Four and a Half per Cents., and the holders of the 
latter were to be relieved of the constant risk of losing their 
high rate of income by reimbursement at par. No wonder, 
then, that where all were to gain and none were to lose, M. 
Fould should be able to speak of the “ eager co-operation of 
the public,” and we might almost be astonished that the 
“intelligent and devoted services of the functionaries and 
agents of this department and of the Administration in 
general,” to which M. Fould pays a graceful tribute, should 
have been called into requisition in aid of so brilliant a 
measure. Probably M. Fould is so elated by his undoubted 
success, that he does not allow himself to be troubled with 
painful reminiscences as to the various devices to which he 
had recourse during the process of conversion. When he 
mentions to the Emperor the zeal of the “ agents of this de- 
partment,” he could not mean to inelude in his allusion the 
services of the “mysterious purchaser,” whose operations 
on the Bourse contributed so largely to keep up the prices 
of stocks at critical moments. When he congratulates 
himself on the eager co-operation which he has met, he 
probably does not allude to the flattering readiness with 
which English capitalists accepted his proposals for a loan 
on “ Rentes,” which he negotiated through private chan- 
nels, and repudiated through the Moniteur. A French 
Minister may confess to the pressure which he exer- 
cises through Government agents, but other manceuvres 
must be dropped as soon as they become public. The 
English public, however, should not too quickly forget 
the insight which it gained into the secret history 
of French financial operations by the amusing, though 
somewhat discreditable, incidents which accompanied the 
negotiation in question. Money was urgently required in 
Paris, in order to support the price of Government stocks, 
and apparently all the available resources in Paris were 
either already drained or were to be reserved for subsequent 
use. Accordingly, two Paris bankers of the highest cha- 
racter and position were despatched to negotiate a temporary 
loan in London on the most liberal terms, a rate equivalent 
to 6 per cent. per annum being offered and accepted. 
Curiously enough, at the moment when this high rate of 
interest was offered here, the Bank of France reduced its 
rate of discount, a notable instance of “co-operation.” The 
London bankers charged with the management of the loan 
proceeded ina simple and unsuspecting manner. They com- 
municated the matter to their stockbrokers, the stock- 
brokers to the Stock Exchange, the Stock Exchange to the 





Press, and the English press to the French Chambers and 
the French public generally. Great was the consterna- 
ition in the bureau de finance. The Moniteur forthwith 
|gave an emphatic denial to the assertions of the English 
journals. The negotiation, which was already regarded as 
| concluded, was abruptly repudiated, and no other explana- 
| tion was vouchsafed beyond the significant intimation that 
excessive publicity had marred the scheme. This is a lesson 
which the English public is not likely to forget; for it 
| shows that the ways of French finance, even in respectable 
| hands, are slippery ; and further, it throws light on the kind 
of stockjobbing mancuvres to which the French Govern- 
ment think it right to resort, even when it is undertaking a 
‘measure which is represented as financially scientific, practi- 
cally lucrative, and politically popular. 

| Rendered suspicious by the means employed, we are 
‘naturally disposed to look more closely into the real merits 
of M. Fould’s clever and successful scheme. What has he 
‘really effected ? Stripped of the cloud of words in which 
it was wrapped, what substantial advantage to the State 
and to the fundholder does his measure exhibit? Where 
is the fallacy which the plan must involve? For, clearly, it 
is most improbable that all parties should really be gainers. 
On perusing the report presented to the Legislative Cham- 
ber by the Committee which sat upon the bill authorizing 
the conversion, and which strongly recommended its adop- 
tion, we find the real issue plainly put. Contrasting the 
present scheme for conversion with one previously carried 
out in 1852, the report concludes as follows: “The conver- 
sion of 1852 doubtless produced more; but in order to 
again attain that amount it would have required an obligatory 
conversion with offer of reimbursement. Who could guarantee 
that, in a not distant future, circumstances and the rise in 
the Three per Cents. will allow an operation so considerable 
and so difficult to be attempted? It is in this oe that 
we may justly believe that the small amount realized im- 
mediately will be more profitable to our budget than the 
prospect of a more considerable amount, but at a time which 
nobody could foresee.”! In other words, the Committee 
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a . Wie 
pompously enunciates its opinion that “a bird in the hand is|churebwarden and surveyor of highways. It was beyond 
worth two in the bush.” An invaluable resource for the|the power of the commissioners of Greece to follow up the 


future, the prospect of a serious diminution of the interest 
payable on the national debt, is sacrificed for “a small sum 
realized immediately.” The measure, as M. Picard truly 
said in the Chamber, is a mere expedient, which, by devouring 
the resources of the future, makes a fresh attack on the 
finances of the State. If, with the aid of the genius of M. 
Fould, the real credit of the State might be expected to rise 
“in a not distant future,” and the Government could hope 
to be able to borrow on cheaper terms, it might have been 
possible in good time to place before the fundholders the 
alternative of reimbursement at par, or the acceptance of a 
decidedly lower rate of interest. But despairing apparently 
of such a possibility, and fearing, at a moment of difiiculty, 


to alienate the tax-payers by increased taxation, or the Bourse | 


by a new emission of stock, the French Government has 
sold one of its most valuable assets for a sum which its sup- 
porters stigmatize as “small,” and which M. Fould speaks 
of as “ of secondary importance.” Elaborate proof is oifered 
to the holder of Four and a Half per Cent. stock that he 
makes an excellent bargain; because, while the small sum 
which he is called upon to pay as the price of conversion 
(the “soulte,” as it is technically called) is equivalent only 
to a reduction of one-quarter per cent. out of his Four 
and a Half per Cent., he thereby secures for himself the 
rate of four and a quarter per cent. indefinitely, and 
escapes all chances of future reduction. These chances 
are equally lost to the State. The interest on a con- 


search to such a distance, so they contented themselves With 
writing to the authorities at Barbadoes, informing them that 
if a male descendant of the Paleologi should happen to be 
still in existence, the Greeks would equip a ship for the jllys. 
trious exile, and proclaim him their lawful sovereign. Tig 
answer to this touching epistle never came. Probably the 
sceptic West Indians took the whole to be a hoax. For aj 
we know, the Imperial blood of Greece still flows in the 
veins of Barbadoes vestrymen or Cornish miners. 

The Greeks themselves having failed to procure a sovereign 
of their own for their new kingdom, the task naturally ~ 
volved upon the three great Powers, whose protection hag 
been of such importance in the regeneration of the classic 
realm. Accordingly, France, Russia, and Great Britaip 
| began to look out for a good king. The work of selectiog 
proved to be rather difficult. Not that there was any want 
of candidates for the kingship, but, on the contrary, the 
trouble was the abondance de richesses. All the younger song, 
brothers, nephews, and uncles of German Princes came for. 
ward as aspirants to the new Mediterranean throne, and 
even after the list had been weeded of the greatest block. 
heads, there still remained candidates enough to stock all the 
thrones in the world. The rivalry of the three Powers stil] 
more complicated the selection. Russia recommended a scion 
of the royal family of Hohenzollern ; France was in fayour 
of .a Prince of Saxony; and England would fain have pre- 
ferred a member of the House of Coburg. Great Britain’s 

















siderable portion of the public debt has been lowered | 
from four and a half to four and a quarter per cent., the re- | 
duction being capitalized at once, and paid into the public | 
treasury, in the tangible shape of six millions sterling. For 


vote finally gave the decision, and Prince Leopold of Coburg. 
Gotha was nominated to, aud accepted the Greek kingship, 
But the troubles were not, yet at an end. Prince Leopold, 
foreseeing that the crown of Greece might become a 


this the Government has surrendered an enormous advantage, | crown of thorns, if not well and wisely made, stipulated 


which, if it had confidence in its stability and its future, it 
would surely have valued at a higher price. The inoppor- 
tuneness of the moment selected is a further proof of the 
measure being rather a resource in emergency than a delibe- 
rate financial reform. The time when such conversions may 
be most conveniently and profitably undertaken by the State, 
is when interest is low, and when, accordingly, the holders of 
stock which bears high interest are under well-founded alarm 
that they may be either paid off or be constrained to ac- 
cept a less favourable rate. But M. Fould Jaunched his 
scheme at a time when money was peculiarly scarce 
and dear, and when the Bourse was labouring under excep- 
tional difficulties. Thus, notwithstanding his surrender of 
the future resources of the State, and his persuasive exposi- 
tion to the fundholders that their income would be but 
fractionally reduced, he has had a hard battle to fight. We 
congratulate him on his six millions sterling, under the im 

pression that he could not dispense with them, and willing 
to be persuaded, if he chooses to make so damaging a con- 
fession, that the “ expectations” of the State were not worth 
more. Time will show whether the Three per Cents. will 
ottain that elasticity in which they have hitherto been so 
conspicuously deficient, and whether they will steadily rise, 
or even maintain their present price, when the factitious 


| for certain conditions of assistance in pacifying the country, 
|These conditions Lord Aberdeen refused to fulfil, and, 
itreating the Prince rather cavalierly, told him that he 
must take the crown “for better for worse.” The ma- 
|trimonial prospect was not to the taste of the sagacious 
Coburg Prince, and he now threw up the scarcely accepted 
crown in disgust. Civil war, meanwhile, had broken out in 
Greece, and there was no time to be lost in finding a king 
for the unhappy country. In hot haste, the three Powers 
accepted the first candidate who offered after the refusal of 
| Prince Leopold—aceepted Otho of Bavaria, a boy sixteen 
‘years old, whose chief claim to the throne of Greece con- 
sisted in the fact that his father had written a volume of in- 
different verse on the regeneration of Hellas. Never did bad 
hexameter greater mischief. 

The royal House of Wittelsbach, to whom is given the 
‘asa of ruling Bavaria, has never been greatly distinguished 
ior wit ; and Prince Otho, the elected of Greece, turned out 
rather below the average. This was recognized even at 

| Munich, and to shield his son from harm, poetic King Louis 
determined on sending him to Athens, attended by four 
| Bavarian state-pillars—Count Armansperg, General Hei- 
|degger, Councillor Maurer, and Baron von Abel. The four 
had no sooner arrived in Greece, when they began its re- 


support which has been given them on the Bourse is with- generation on the Bavarian pattern. A bureaucratic govern- 


drawn. In any case, we trust that M. Fould’s next scheme 
for redressing the equilibrium of French finance will be more 
thorough and far-sighted, aud may admit of a more straight- 
forward execution. 


WANTED A KING. 


iT ERE lyeth y* body of Theodore Paleologus, descended 

from y* Imperyal lyne of y* last Christian Emperors 
of Greece, who departed this life at Clyfton, y° 21st of Jaw’, 
1636.” Such is the inscription on a small brass tablet in 
the parish church of Landulph, at the eastern extremity of 
Cornwall. The fame of the simple mementum passed years 
ago into foreign lands; and when, in 1828, the Greeks were | 
fighting their war of independence, they bethought them- | 
selves of the Landulph memorial, and sent a deputation 
to the shores of England, to discover whether any mem- 
bers of their ancient Imperial family might, perchance, 
be living. The search was strict, but there were no) 
Paleologi to be found. Lifted from its quiet resting-place 
in the little parish church, the coflin of Theodore Paleologus | 
showed a skeleton of prodigious size, embedded in quick- | 
lime, with its feet turned to the east. Nowe knew what had | 
become of the descendants of Theodore. Faint traces | 
pointed to Barbadoes, where, it was surmised, Theodore’s 
eldest son had wandered, and gone to rest as a peaceable! 





‘ment machine of the most complex construction was esta- 
blished, and an army of scribes settled down like locusts 
upon the land. In vain the unhappy Greeks invoked their 
treaty of independence ; in vain the promises of the three 
| Powers for constitutional government. The locusts con- 
| tinued feeding, and the King, poor lad, had enough to do to 
master his alpha-beta. A slight change, but for the worse, 
joccurred only when his helpless Majesty resolved to take 
junto himself a wife. Amalie of Oldenburg, the chosen 
Queen of Greece, was unfortunately even more weakly 
despotic than the four Bavarian regents, and the first act 
after her arrival was to turn out Count Armansperg, 
the most liberal of the King’s advisers, under the terrible 
accusation of being a friend of English institutions. 50 
things went on, until the patience of the Greeks at last 
became fairly exhausted. A revolution was the conse 


/quence—the quietest and most orderly revolution the world 
fever saw. Early in the morning of the 15th September, 


1843, the Bavarian Ministers were arrested, and the insur- 
gents, assembling in front of the royal palace, demanded to 
see the King. His Majesty, after some hesitation, appeared 
at a low window, when a charter, containing a full form ol 
constitutional government, was presented to him, and he 
was requested to choose between signing the document on 
the spot, or quitting the shores of Greece in a vessel ready 
for his embarkation. Otho the First signed, and the crowd 
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spersed with shouts of “Long live the Constitutional King! | mission. But Mr. Denison, like his predecessor, can some- 





The constitution thus enforced unfortunately proved of very | times give utterance to a telling rebuke, and seldom has a 
inst the bureaucratic tendencies of the Govern-| Member of Government brought on himself one so terse 


little use agal 
ment, the corrup ; t 
despotic influence of the Queen and her creatures. King 


tion of the whole Administration, and the| and severe as that under which Sir Robert Peel, on Friday 
¢|night, declined to give way. Mr. Lefroy had asked him 
Otho’s weakness soon became So notorious as to create the | what course Government proposed to take in the matter of 
disgust of even his own court iers, aud the respect for the the Longford election, expecting, no doubt, that the Secre- 

dily declined. W ithout the slightest political | tary for Ireland would express his readiness to inquire into 


mm stea 

—. with no sympathy from, and no love for, his sub-| the alleged rioting, and then to enforce the law. Sir Robert 
ects, and under the withering influences of a childless} Peel, however, seems in his Irish travels to have acquired 
home and a domineering consort, poor King Otho soon} the Irish mode of dealing with delicate subjects, and with- 
began to feel very uncomfortable on his classic throne, | Out provocation or object he broke into a tirade which an- 
looking with longing eyes towards the sand-hills of Munich. | noyed his own party almost as much as it astonished the 
Thither he escaped as often as possible, sometimes for | House. The case, he declared, was even worse than the 
six, then for nine, and on one oceasion for more than twelve | newspapers had represented it to be. lhere had been 

of intimidation and violence at Longford such as 
had not occurred in Ireland for years. The affair was, in 


The excuse for going was always the necessity of | scenes 
sion was never settled. According to the terms of the Pro-|fine, a “ mockery of election.” Members murmured 
tocol of London, Prince Adalbert of Bavaria, the youngest | loudly at a phrase which prejudged the investigation 
brother of King Otho, was to be his successor in the absence | just demanded by the defeated candidate, and Mr. Hen- 
of direct heirs; but Otho’s childlessness was no sooner esta- | nessey, rising to order, elicited from the Speaker, amidst the 
blished, than Adalbert declined the crown with thanks. The | cheers of the House, the biting remark that “ the matter was 
other Wittelsbach Princes did the same, and the diadem of | not one of order, but of discretion.” Sir Robert Peel, how- 
Greece went again a-begging. Finally, and only within the ever, proceeded to threaten a Government prosecution against 
last few months, it was decided—mainly through the influ-jall concerned in these “ violent proceedings,” which have 
ence of ex-King Ludwig of Bavaria, still given to Greece aud | ended, it is true, iu unseating an excellent Liberal, but 
hexameters—that the two little sons of Prince Luitpold of | which the High Sheriff of Longford partly denies, which 
| 








months. ; 
settling the succession; but, somehow or other, the succes- 








Wittelsbach, boys respectively fifteen and sixteen years old,| may be greatly exaggerated, and which, at all events, have 
should come forth as heirs apparent of the Hellenic crown. | not been yet the subject of judicial inquiry. 
Not a single Greek was consulted in the matter; it was all| The blunder is the second and worst Sir Robert Peel has 
satisfactorily settled in the councils at Munich. The decision | committed. Liberals may justly consider the election of 
once come to, Prince Luitpold, with his sons, set out for | Major O'Reilly discreditable to the electors of Longford. 
Athens at the beginning of last month. The illustrious | They may justly think that the Radieal professions of a man 
travellers, however, had not got farther than Corfu when|who tried to support by arms the worst tyranny now in 
they learnt that a revolution had broken out in Greece, | existence, and who is the chosen nominee of the priests, bring 
directed very decidedly against the Bavarian dynasty, and | discredit upon the Liberal cause. They may remember with 
wisely resolved to retrace their steps to Munich. After this, | pain that Colonel White, who has been set aside, represents 
it cannot be said that all the members of the Wittelsbach|a family which for years has devoted its efforts to the 
family are devoid of sense. advocacy of Catholic rights, and exhausted its means in 
But the Greeks are fighting again; fighting as of old for| securing that freedom of election which has been employed 
a Rex, a Regulator of their anarchical affairs. Bavarian | against them. They may be even indignant at the scenes 
royalty they have tried for thirty years, and having found it| which, however exaggerated by the reporters, still drew 
greatly wanting in the balance, productive of no Regulation | from Major O'Reilly himself a rebuke or caution to 
whatever, but only of mere confusion, they now have re- his supporters. But all this is no excuse whatever for 
course again to the ultima ratio of kings and nations. The threatening the ele ctors, or for an official condemnation 
important seaport and fortress of Nauplia has become the | of an election into which a Committee is about to inquire. 
stronghold of the insurgents, who seem to comprise the élite | The Government must, of course, enforce the law, and even if 
of the people. Their published appeals to the Greeks are | necessary take up the cudgels instead of leaving them to the 
quite pathetic in their noble and touching simplicity. | persons aggrie ed, but there its right ot interference certainly 
Through all of them goes the ery, loud and articulate, “ We ends, Even in the extreme case of a minority thrusting a 
waut a King—a real King.” The same Greek commission, | majority from the polls, there must be an investigation 
once searching for Paleologi among the Cornish hills, and before a Minister is justilied 1 declaring an election null 
turning up the coffins in the old parish church of Landulph,|and void. In this instance Major O'Reilly, whatever his 
is now shouting its queries from the walls of Napoli-di-Ro- | other disqualifications, was undoubtedly the choice of the 
mania. Unfortunately, the Greek question, in the first in- | county, for out of 2569 votes he received 1468, or more than 
stance, has met with a Bavarian reply, from the mouth of | a clear majority, while 892 were recorded for his opponent. 
General Hahn, commander-in-chief of the army of King Does Sir R. Peel mean to assert that nearly six hundred votes 
Otho, who has started with a couple of thousand men for | were coerced? Yet, if not, why is the election a mockery fF 
Nauplia, to impress the old maxim of “ the right divine of Or that those who succeeded in reaching the poll, and 
kings to govern wrong.” | who were far better organized than their adversaries, could 
We, who look at this solemn Greek drama from a respectful | not have protected the remainder? There was, we believe, 
distance, fancy free and unprejudiced, can yet not stifle | much fighting, the battle between the landlords and priests 
alittle moralizing. The present system of European royalty, | —for that was the gist of the contest—having produced a 
with its close international blood relationship, its strict | “ row,” as it has done a hundred times before, and will 
family alliances, and its whole caste organization, certainly | do again till the people are more independent of both. 
has its advantages. It contributes to the peace of the world, | The law, however, can deal with the broken heads, as Sir 
and quickens the pulse of cosmopolitan life. But its dis- | Robert Peel would have been the first to remark had the 
advantages also are but too obvious in a case like that of | Ministerialists broken the most. We hold Major O’ Reilly 8 
“ regenerated” Greece. To take a soft-headed princeling | opinions in a dislike as hearty as Sir R. Peel can entertain, 
from the lap of luxury, and place him at tne head of a noble | but he was chosen by the electors, and if the people of 
and chivalrie nation, debased by years of slavery, and | Longford choose to think it the duty of Government to sup- 
panting in wild impatience for order and liberty, is nothing port the Pope, and elect a candidate W ho exactly expresses 
less than a political crime. It may become a dangerous | their sentiments, who shall gainsay their right ? Liberalism 
werd—this cry, so often repeated, “ Wanted a King.” does not mean freedom to think with Sir Robert Peel, nor is 
it for the Executive Government to decide on the legality 











SIR ROBERT PEEL ON THE LONGFORD The speech, besides its general indiscretion, must be espe- 

ELECTION. cially mischievous in Ireland. Uttered by such a man, in 
\ R. Evelyn Denison is not usually considered the} such a place, its effect must be to make every Irish Catholic 
‘E most successful of speakers. With some personal! fancy that he is ruled by a party instead of an adminis- 
dignity, he has little of the personal weight of Mr. Manners | tration. Sir R. Peel may talk about “order,” but every 
Sutton, or the self-relying readiness which distinguished | elector in Longford knows that if Colonel White had been 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. He relies on the House too much,| elected he would have endured in satisfied. silence the aceu- 
forgets too often that on questions of form its authority | sations of disorder brought by the defeated side. The fair- 
should be exercised by himself without any special com- | ness of the election would have been approved or denied by 
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a Committee, and Government at the most would have pro-| About noon-time, the General was in receipt of official 
mised a careful inquiry. We cannot rule Ireland by Orange- | reports that left no doubt as to the imminence of a Positive 
men, nor do reasonable men want to see Ireland once more | demonstration, although the delight he must have felt at its 
divided into two camps. Yet that is what we shall see if the |approach was somewhat uncomfortably lessened by cireym, 
Premier permits his Government, through the indiscretion of | stances that threatened to deprive him of the exclusive sport 
a subordinate, to be regarded as partisan. He will indig-|of catching it. The Pontifical authorities, not unnatural} 

nantly and justly deny the charge, but how is he to remove | nettled at the attitude of the people, resolved on this Occasion 
the impression when the Cabinet’s spokesman on Irish affairs | to pay them off for their obstinate refusal to take their share 
declares a Ministerial election a “ mockery” before it has|in the prescribed gaieties. The Corso once properly crowded, 
been even examined ? a capital opportunity would be afforded for a wholesale op. 
slaught upon the congregated enemies of the Holy Seg, 
paneled. it was intended to invade the street at the fit, 


GENERAL GOYON AND THE ROMAN PEOPLE. ting time with a body of gendarmes, who were to clear it } 


MONGST the many generals in the service of France, | force, falling upon and dealing with whomsoever they met gs 

one there is who believes himself to be the particular | rioters, and indulging in those acts of wanton and coward} 

object of anxious gaze to Christendom, and his name is/| brutality for which the Pope’s police is famous. As po 
General Goyon. For as in Islam there is but one God | exploits might, however, have awkward consequences, a just 
with Mahomet for his Prophet, so does he know that there | instinct of discretion induced the Pontifical authorities to 
is but one Eldest-born to the Church; and while of the | secure their rear by the assured support of the French arm 
Emperor of the French there are enough generals, somehow | before advancing beyond retreat upon the hazardous experi- 
or other, in nearly every corner of the globe, but one only is | ment of cutting down a crowd of unarmed men, women, and 
there who has been deputed by the Eldest-born to stand asa | children, while quietly sauntering along the main street of 
second self by his Father the Pope. Naturally the breast |the Holy City on a Friday afternoon. But to an uncondi- 
of General Goyon has swelled with the conscious pride of| tional support of the kind required the General seems to 
his position. It is no slight distinction to be the organ of|have demurred. The well-known high principles of the 
intimate intercourse between parent and offspring, the ex-| French army could not allow its protection to be blindly 
elusive channel for confidential expansion, for secret effusion. | secured to proceedings that under foreign direction might 
Such eminence imposes obligations ; and so fully does he feel | easily be marked by wanton violence. The asked-for ¢o. 
the call on him to do something that may redound to the | operation could, therefore, be given only under the con- 
glory of himself and his patron, that he has laid himself open | dition of the operation being subject to his control. Ip 
to the accusation of knight-errantry. Had General Goyon | short, he gave the Government of the Holy Father to know 
always had his own way, he would have charged outright on |that he would defend it against manifestations of dis. 
the Piedmontese pilferers of the Holy See with the glee of a| loyalty, but only if he were virtually allowed to do so by 
Crusader. But superior reasons interfered to rob him of the himself It appears that this was far from agreeable to the 
pastime—reasons somewhat perplexingly intricate, but which | temper of the Pope and his advisers, since, for full two hours, 
we may suppose him to have fully comprehended, thanks to | they hesitated in acceding to his propositions. During the 
his confidential relations with the Church and its eldest |two hours, however, the General was exposed to a perpetual 
son. General Goyon thus found himself restricted in his | and rapidly increasing fire of reports. While the oracle of 
active zeal to less conspicuous fields, and had to expend his |the Vatican could not be got to break silence, there was the 
energy upon less prominent objects. Instead of the Piedmon- | General writhing and fretting as report after report came in 
tese, he was left to go after what are now commonly called | quick succession, all to the purport that at last there was 
demonstrations. These became to General Goyon what |indeed on foot a demonstration, such as in all his zealous 
partridge or snipe shooting is to many gentlemen—his own | pursuits he had never been able to meet, but which now, 
particular and cherished sport, acquiring the intense charms | when it did come, threatened to become the game of inter. 
of a passion. The pursuit of popular demonstrations evi- 'lopers on his pet preserve. Perfectly is the tremor to be 
dently had the exhilarating effect on the General’s nerves of | understood with which, as he watched the minute hand of the 
inspiring him with the full sensation of influential existence. | clock for a reply from the Vatican, he must have gasped at 
When happily, on the snatched-up authority of some welcome | the tidings, now that people were moving along the side 
mare’s nest, he could find a pretext for stalking a fancied |alleys, and now that actually every hack coach in Rome had 
demonstration at the head of his troops, then General Goyon | been impressed off the stands into the coming cortége of the 
really felt himself the Eldest-born’s little Ego, and in very | malcontents. Indeed, the thrilling prospect of the long line of 
deed tendering to the venerable parent’s comfort and glory. | revolutionary war cabs wending their demonstrative way up 
Nor was General Goyon left without reward for the agility |the Corso a ypears to have been the fear which suddenly stung 
of which he gave proof in getting up these exhibitions of | the Gal into the resolution which has made that Friday 
sleepless and devoted watchfulness. When at last he found |memorable in Rome. All at once, of his own authority, he 
a moment of leisure to avail himself of a short furlough, and | virtually set the Holy City for that afternoon in a state of 
enjoy the advantage of approaching the planet of the|siege. Calling the garrison under arms, he occupied the 
Imperial constellation, General Goyon returned to Rome, | Corso and adjoining squares with troops, cutting off the prin- 
— by several inches in the measure of military rank, | cipal thoroughfare of the town from all access, so that no 
aving been promoted by sovereign favour to what in the | one was allowed to go along it except the General himself, 
French army is considered a possible Marshal in bud. | who, till nightfall, kept driving up and down it, dressed in 
Let but the service rendered be glaringly increased, and | full uniform, between the lines of his troops, whom, from time 
General Goyon might be excused for hoping to see in his to time, he addressed in language which was no doubt deeply 

















grasp the truncheon which is so eagerly coveted by every 
French soldier. So at least he might have reasoned to bim- 
self, and so it will not be unnatural that many may be 
inclined to explain the pertinacity with which General 
Goyon insisted upon converting the simplest and most harm- 
less of incidents into an occasion for the most active and 
stringent military measures that have been seen in Rome 
since the beginning of French occupation. The Roman 
ea not being at this moment particularly moved to joy, 

ave been studiedly staying away from the Carnival throng 
in the Corso. To mark their unwillingness to take any part 
in the customary gaieties of the season, they have been flock- 
ing in thousands to walk about the Coliseum, watched in their 
innocent pastime by the surly scowl! of the Pope’s policemen, 
during the hours when dressed up Zouaves and hired spies 

araded alone the Corso with a ghastly effort at hilarity. On 

riday, however, according to the regulations of Rome, there 
is no Carnival promenade in the Corso, that being the Sunday 
of the Holy City. To express the more clearly the meaning of 
their having stayed away, the population is understood to have 
come to an arrangement to throng the Corso on the day of 
Carnival vacations. 


| stirring and in character with the unusual occasion. It was, 
| indeed, a rather exciting sensation, both for the townspeople 
‘and the Papal authorities, to find, in the twinkle of 
‘an eye, that they had been on the verge of occurrences 
which rendered it advisable to plunge the Holy City 
|without notice into martial law. Nothing is better 
‘calculated to convey an impression of the total estrange- 
ment between the Pope and his people, than that with 
all the adverse chances against a rising which must result 
from the presence of the French troops, General Goyon 
still feels himself obliged to have recourse to such 
stringent measures in order to keep the peace of the town 
from being broken. To such an extent, is it now confessed, 
does the Papal Government find itself isolated from the 
population, that nothing short of an overwhelming military 
display in all the-equipments for active service can preserve 
it from affront and humiliation. It would, indeed, be 4 
strange spectacle, and oue thoroughly original, if that 
new council of the Church, which is practically to pro 
claim the dogma of the temporal power, were to hold its 





august sittings under the protection of a state of siege. Out 
of character with its reported intentions this could certainly 
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aad be anid { to be; and no one will be shocked if the genera- 
tion of bishops that has come to proclaim a fat principality 
the corner-stone of religion, should also have arrived at | 


the conviction of martial rule being the fulfilment of canon | 


law. 
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mony between Great Britain and the lonians, feeling 
sure, as he wrote to the Lord High Commissioner, that 
“ however untoward the circumstances amidst which men 
invested with authority may be placed, rarely do they fail 
of efficient influence while they use all honourable means to 
convert the antagonist and secure the friend.” In that 
sentence, Sir Bulwer Lytton, with a severe determination to 
be practical, refrained from even a single capital, and in a 


continental Powers, in 1815, considering, doubtless, | similar spirit of self-denial he resolved on sharing his glory 


that every ollice was to be esteemed honourable in pro- 


portion to its difficulty and invidiousness, whilst they divided 
Europe among themselves, allotted to England, as her share, 
the custody of Napoleon and the protectorship of the Ionian | 
Jslands. The gifts of enemies are proverbially dangerous ; | 
but, if this be # fair specimen, they do not differ much from | 
the gifts of allies. What profit we reaped at St. Helena all 
the world has long known, and it may now learn, if it pleases, 
from the Blue-book, what glory we gather at Corfu. At | 
the time of Napoleon’s overthrow, five of the seven islands 
were already in our possession. France, to whom they had 
been contemptuously tossed by Russia in the Treaty of Tilsit, 
still garrisoned Corfu and Paxo. The short interval of freedom 
which, under the name of the Septinsular Republic, they had 
enjoyed after the fall of Venice, had been passed in bloodshed 
and anarchy until the principal citizens implored the Emperor 
of Russia to save them from themselves, declaring that “the 
Jonians, though they had attempted to establish a republi- 
ean constitution, were neither born free, nor instructed in 
any arts of government, nor possessed of moderation so as 
to live peaceably under any political system framed by their 
own countrymen.” The Congress of Vienna, seeing, there- 
fore, that they were incapable of independence, placed them 
under the protection of Great Britain, which pledged itself 
to grant them a constitution. The pledge was redeemed in| 
1817, but all real power was reserved to the Lord High 
Commissioner ; and, although under the rule of men like Sir 
Thomas Maitland and Sir Charles Napier immense material 
progress was effected, the golden moment for introducing 
habits of self-government and a spirit of practical improve- 
ment was for ever lost. When, in 1848, Lord Seaton sur- 
rendered the election of the municipal officers to popular 
suffrage, the numerous and needy aristocracy of placeholders 
had already learned the lesson that the practical reforms to 
which the English Government invited them could mean 








with another equally eminent Philhellene. As his special 
mvoy to hear the grievances and redress the wrongs of the 
lonians, he pitched on Mr. Gladstone, who was at the mo- 
ment coquetting with the Tories, and had recently published 
three octavos of criticism on Homer; or, in the more 
euphonious language of Sir Bulwer Lytton, “a statesman 
who belongs to his country rather than to any party in it,” 
and “ whose renown as an Homeric scholar will justly recom- 
mend him to the sympathies of an Hellenic race.” Mr, 
Gladstone accordingly started on his mission, but before his 
arrival, his task, hopeless enough before, was rendered still 
more difficult by the surreptitious publication of the despatch 
of Sir John Young, recommending the abandonment of the 
five southern islands, and the conversion of Corfu into a 
crown colony. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first step was to make a progress through 
the islands, and invite the inhabitants to communicate to him 
any practical suggestions for the redress of grievances which 
might oecur to them; but the Lonians steadily refused to 
be persuaded by the voice of this distinguished charmer. He 
had not merely led the horse to the water, but was actually 
bringing the water to the horse, and still the horse would 
not drink. From the Archbishop of Zante to the eight 
hundred persons—* at least half boys, and the remainder 
more or less under drill’””—who mobbed him at Argostoli, all 
men wanted nothing of England but that she should go and 
leave them to themselves. In vain he perorated in Ita- 
lian; in vain he expressed his “reverence” for the 
clergy ; in vain he derived a shadow of comfort from the 
distinction which he drew between the cries of “ Union 
with Greece!” and “ Down with the Protection !” 
which last more insulting expression he heard only upon 
one occasion. The unhappy publication of the purloined 
despatch had filled all minds with the notion that he was 
come to arrange the annexation of the islands to Greece, 


nothing but the reduction of places and salaries; and, with | and he was welcomed everywhere with the shouts of “ Long 
that genius for intrigue which has always distinguished | live the Philhellene Gladstone and the union with Greece !”’ 
the Greek character, they adroitly made use of the| A vague feeling of nationality had been for years sedulously 
spirit of nationality engendered by the establishment of| nourished by interested placeholders, who dreaded nothing 





the kingdom of Greece to cover with the mask of patriotism 
their resistance to a change so detrimental to their private 
interests. ‘henceforth the history of the islands is but a 
monotonous record of factionand insolence. ‘The Parliament 
meets only to pass a resolution in favour of union with 
Greece, and be dissolved. The municipal authorities are 
always on the watch to involve the Executive in some petty 
and degrading squabble. At one time it is a claim to take 
precedence of the judges. At another, they desery in the 
coat of an aide-de-camp an insult to the “ holy and miracle- 
working” St. Spiridion, their patron saint. Meanwhile, 
legislation stands still—the public burdens are unreduced— 
the taxes uncollected—and the great works erected by the 
British during the first thirty years of the protection fall 
daily into premature decay. 

At the moment when the vociferation of the Ionians was | 
beginning to attract the attention of Europe, a scholar, a| 
novelist, and a poet became Colonial Secretary. Sir Bulwer | 
Lytton had in his youth had the misfortune to write a book | 
about Athens, and he forthwith turned his attention “ with | 
deep and cordial interest towards those illustrious islands in 
which Great Britain protects the freedom and independence 
of a race from whose ancestors are derived the arts that 
civilize nations.” One can readily understand how a Secre- 
tary of State, labouring under so chronic an attack of scho- 
lastic enthusiasm that he saw the descendants of the ancient 
Greeks in a mongrel race of Albanians, Hydriots, and Italians, 
did feel “regret and disappointment” at finding that the 
first appeal made to him by the lonians was for his decision 
on “irritating disputes” between the Senate and municipality 
of Corfu. But it is not so easy to follow him when, in an 
attempt of the latter to show their dislike to Turks by pro- 
hibiting the delivery of provisions which the captain of 
& Turkish vessel had bought and paid for, he sees no 
more than an instance of “that national pride which 
80 gracefully becomes a Greek.” However, in this spirit | 
of generous confidence he set himself to restore har- | 








so much as that practical reform, which is to a people unac- 
customed to ah yea but an unmeaning phrase. 
And their efforts had been only too successful in a com- 
munity where that moral courage which enables men to 
withstand a popular ery is utterly wanting even among the 
more cultivated and enlightened citizens. What could be 
done Mr. Gladstone did, but the task was hopeless, and he 
returned to Corfu. Nothing remained but to convoke the 
Assembly in extraordinary session. The reforms proposed 
to it were substantial and reasonable, but as soon as 
the members of the Assembly heard that it was ex- 
pected of their disinterestedness that they should con- 
sent to have their pay reduced to a sum which would 
cause the office to be sought not for its profits but its 
duties, they of course orweee by the warning. They 
simply replied to the elaborate offer of substantial re- 
forms and the Italian speech by the old petition, that her 
Majesty would be pleased to give effect to a declaration 
of the Tonian Parhament of January, 1859, which pro- 
claimed “the single and unanimous @éAqas” of the Ionian 
people for union with Greece. This proceeding called into 
activity all Mr. Gladstone’s greatest qualities. The same 
subtlety which involyed him in a difliculty which would never 
have occurred to any other human being, pointed out a path 
of safety which would never have been discovered by any 
human being to whom it had occurred. He doubted much 
and long whether the word @Anos should be. translated 
“disposition” or “will;” and if the latter, whether the 
expression of a “will” on this subject by the Ionian 
people was not disrespectful to the Crown. He ob- 
served, however, that the word did not occur in the 
prayer of the petition, but only in a recital—a distinction 
which, inasmuch as the sole prayer was that effect might be 
given to the resolution set out in the recital, is highly cha- 
racteristic of the man. On the more important question of 
the right translation of the word, he expressed himself as 
on the whole of opinion that the milder rendering was the 
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better, and that the word disposition most correctly expressed 
the meaning of the Assembly. But he was compelled to 
admit, “after investigating the subject with the aid of per- 
sons highly skilled in modern Greek,” that the language was 
not yet “ina state to admit of the more rigid kind of critical 
handling.” From the moment that this conviction got pos- 
session of his mind he seems to have hoped little further 
from his mission, but hastened to hand over his office to the 
distinguished soldier by whom it is now filled, and embarked 
for England. 

Doubtless the wonder will always remain, how Mr. Glad- 
stone, a practical statesman, could ever have imagined that 
the most reasonable propositions, even when enforced by a 
great orator, then first framing his lips to the soft accents of 
the Italian tongue, would suffice to impose silence on a fac- 
tion which for more than ten long years had maintained its 
parrot cry. For Sir Bulwer Lytton more allowance can be 
made. A poet and novelist, he is, of course, “of imagina- 
tion all compact,” and has a professional right to be ranked 
with lunatics and lovers. In the mean time, both are men 
who can very well afford to be a little laughed at, and to 
confess themselves, even to a worldly and prosaic genera- 
tion, as the dupes of a not ungenerous delusion. If their 
Quixotism has done-no other good, it has dispelled the 
gathering notion that the Ionians were the victims of a 
grinding tyranny. It has manifested to all Europe that if 
all material improvements languish, it is because the Ionian 
Assembly will have it so—that if the people lack liberty, it 
is because they have constantly refused it—and that Great 
Britain has done no more than insist on retaining possession 
of an important naval station confided to her by Europe, and 
dangerous in any other hands. 





THE NORTHERN TREATMENT OF THE SLAVES. 

F we are to estimate with any justice the character of the war in 
the United States, we must examine with the most anxious 
attention every symptom of the practical spirit evinced by both 
belligerents with regard to the main cause of war—Southern 
slavery. Nor is this by any means an easy matter. It is ‘indeed 
easy enough to indulge in vague generalizations on either side; to 
say that the Northern taste is more repelled by the negro than the 
Southern; that the social hatred of men of colour in the North is 
more bitter than the political jealousy of the South. But the true 
test remains—the test of action. Js it worse, or not? As the 
North advances, does freedom follow in its track, or a more hateful 
tyranny? What do the slaves think themselves, and what are the 
enactments with regard to them? These are questions of fact, and 
may now be answered by an appeal to really convincing facts. Mr. 
Russell, of the Zimes, in his last letter from the United States, dated 
New York, has indeed expressed a very curt opinion on the 
subject—reserving all his grounds of belief—to the effect, that 
“the negroes of Port Royal are much worse off in consequence of 
their change of masters.” He quotes the New York Tribune to prove, 
what it is not difficult to prove, that there are numbers of soldiers 
and even officers in the Northern expeditionary corps in South Caro- 
lina who feel “that rooted contempt for the African race” which 
* shows itself in hourly acts of fraudulent oppression.” Is there an 
army in the world of which the same might not be said, especially 
when the military discipline maintained is anything but perfect ? But 
while referring to the evil doings of “a@ portion of the Northern 
army,” which are properly rebuked in the Zridune, Mr. Russell does 
not give us any account of the proceedings of another, and very dif- 
ferent “ portion,” and this the governing portion, of the expeditionary 
corps with regard to these Carolina negroes, on which the fullest and 
most detailed official information is given by the same organ. English- 
men read Mr. Russell’s letter, and remark with a smile to each other, 
* Do you see that the Northern army in South Carolina is oppress- 
ing the negroes far more grievously than their old masters ? And they 
call themselves the opponents of slavery!” The remark is natural, 
perhaps, for it is the instinct of an Englishman to open his mind 
confidingly to the drift of the first printed statement which meets 
his eye, but a very slight criticism would suggest two difficulties : 
first, how we are to discover, in the absence of these negroes’ “ old 
masters,” what the general character of their oppression was? 
secondly, is the Northern oppression which is so eagerly rebuked 
by Northern censors, likely to have been so universal as to cha- 
racterize the whole army? As a rule, when a powerful popular 
press condemns some of the proceedings of a powerful popular army, 
the presumption is very strong that these proceedings really cha- 
racterize only a part and not the whole, probably not even the in- 
fluential part of the army thus criticized. This would be the obvious 
presumption. Popular censure of a popular body implies a division 
of parties in the people. Perhaps, after all, it is safer to let the 


" a 
negroes speak for themselves on the subject—to find out, so far 
as we can, what they think. 

Fortunately we can find out a good deal. A commissioner (Mr. 
Edward L. Pierce) was sent by the Government at Washington to 
report specially on the condition of the negroes among the islands 
near Port Royal, and a very voluminous and apparently very honest 
report, disguising and extenuating nothing that is evil, has been made 
and printed at length in the American journals. Wee find in it the 
accusations which the friends of freedom bring against a portion of 
the army, what they are doing to check the evils thus caused, and 
lastly, what the negroes themselves think and do with regard to the 
war. 

It seems that there are at least 8000 negroes still resident on the 
island plantations in the vicinity of Port Royal, and generally, there. 
fore, within the lines of the Northern position. Besides those 
resident on their old plantations, there are a large number mor 
actually within the camps, which number is daily and rapidly jp. 
creasing through the escape of fugitives from the territory stil] 
occupied by the South. Altogether there were, when the last ac. 
counts left, from 10,000 to 12,000 negroes to be protected, cared for. 
and in some sense organized, and the number is now still larger. 
The plantations had been stripped of forage to a great extent for the 
supply of the army’s wants, owing to the delay in complying with 
the requisitions from Washington, and it was certain that before the 
new provision crops could be ready, the negroes would be absolutely 
dependent for food upon the Northern Government. Under these 
circumstances the whole reorganization of the district was exciting 
great attention. ° 

The Brigadier in command, General Sherman, is a humane officer 
of anti-slavery principles, not without the prejudices of colour, but 
anxiously bent on organizing a system which will not only protect 
the negroes against insult and oppression, but educate them for 
liberty. On the other hand, his subordinate at Beaufort, General 
Stevens, is a man of avowedly pro-slavery principles, who obstructs 
to the utmost of his power the work of liberation. Hence, at Beau. 
fort, the negroes in camp have been subject to much ill-treat. 
men’. By General Stevens’s command or connivance, the negroes 
there were first put in charge, not of the proper officer, the quarter. 
master of the fort, Captain Fuller, who would have treated them 
well, but of the brigade quartermaster, Captain W. Lilley, who has 
been guilty of the grossest inhumanity, entrusting their « discipline” 
to a private of the 79th New York, who was allowed to carry and use 
“a whip.” This was about as bad as it could be. But it applies 
only to one fort, and, in this its worst form, it lasted only a short 
time. Captain Lilley has been disgraced, and the negroes in the fort 
are put under the care of Captain Fuller, who uses them humanely, 
This, together with individual cases of insult and ill-usage on the 
plantations, where soldiers from the camp were running riot amongst 
the negroes, forms the whole of the evidence against the Northern 
army. Probably much worse cases of ill-treatment of the Hindoos 
were frequent after the arrival of our relieving army in India, in 
1858. 

And now for the other side of the case. The Government at 
Washington has, as we said, sent a Commissioner expressly to inquire 
into the wants of the negroes, and given urgent instructions to the 
commanders of the army to respect and protect them in every way, 
and, as soon as possible, restore, under a system of wages and free 
labour, the work of the plantations which has been so long inter- 
mitted. General Sherman has not only executed these orders, but 
has anxiously opened the way for individual benevolence, which is 
already hard at work, visiting, educating, and in every way raising the 
condition of the plantation negroes. Even at Beaufort, where General 
Stevens’s influence is completely hostile to the negroes, a Baptist 
clergyman has been permitted to open a school already containing 
sixty negro children, who are instructed in reading and writing. 
Even those negroes who express little interest in freedom show the 
greatest desire to have their children taught, and avail themselves 
eagerly of the privilege afforded them. In the camp at Port Royal 
a civil superintendent, Mr. Lee, has been appointed, who devotes 
himself entirely to the negroes in camp. He has established a tariff 
of wages, which are paid regularly to the blacks for their work, and has 
secured equality in the treatment of them and of the white labourers. 
Private philanthropists from the North were securing supplies of 
clothing and other necessary aid for these poor people. In his last 
general order on this subject, General Sherman had reduced the 
treatment of these negroes to a system, appoiuting two general 
agents: the one to administer the agricultural work of the district, 
and the other the education department. Under these, district 
agents were to superintend the labour on the various estates. The 
proposition to lease the abandoned estates to private speculators—in 
fact, a proposition to continue slavery in its worst form—had been 
indignantly repudiated by all the authorities. Corporal punishment, 
even in the camp at Beaufort, was disallowed, and was said to be 
entirely needless. The negroes were willing enough to work for 





wages, either under their old black “drivers” on the estate, or as 
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fabourers in camp. Many very efficient artisans—carpenters, &eo.— 
had been found amongst them. On the whole, the conquered district 
was being governed on the same humane principles on which we aim 
at governing India, directly under the authority of Government, and 
with organized checks on the cruelty of individual prejudices. 

And now, as to the negroes’ own evidence. The Government com- 
missioner tells us frankly that during the first week of his inquiry he 
found no symptoms of a real desire for freedom. The negroes seemed 
stupid, sullen, and suspicious. They said they did not follow their 
masters because they preferred to stay on their provision grounds, 
When asked if they wished for freedom, they answered “ Yes” 
without any heart, or said that white men must do with them 
what they liked, or that they wanted white men to protect 
them. It was evident that the negroes distrusted their old 
masters and the conquerors almost equally, and had little real 
belief or apprehension of the term “ freedom.” But, as a matter of 
fact, they did refuse, even when compulsion was tried, to depart 
with their masters. A colony of negroes at North Edisto repelled 
alone an attack from the Southern cavalry, driving them back into 
their old lines. Numbers came in daily from the Southern planta- 
tions when it gradually appeared that there was no fear of their 
being sent to Cuba by the North, as they had been industriously 
told. The spontaneous religious meetings of the negroes for prayer 
and preaching went on as usual, and they were beginning to learn 
the pleasure of self-government. In one place, where wages had 
been earned by the negroes, a voluntary proposition was made and 
adopted to defray the cost of lights for their evening meetings by 
subscription, now that they had the means, which formerly had always 
been paid by the masters. The Government commissioner found, 
after a longer experience, a much more widely-spread appreciation of 
freedom than he had any conception of at first, and great anxiety 
was betrayed as to the ultimate measures for their distribution and 
education which the Northern Government would adopt. 

On the whole, it is clear that while the North and the Northern 
army contain many sections cruelly prejudiced against the slaves, 
the predominant intention there is to make them free, to fit them for 
freedom, and to use every benevolent effort to promote their happi- 
ness,—and again, that the slaves themselves, while so degraded as to 
seem at first apathetic, feel very keen gratitude for humane treat- 
ment, and very deep interest in the means of education for the young, 
some appreciation of the meaning of liberty, often a fixed purpose to 
shed their blood for it,—and, above all, an absence of hatred to white 
men as such. Cau we reasonably look for much more than this, having 
regard to the evil education of both the Northern Democracy and 
the slaves themselves, for any true appreciation of the great issue 
before them ? 


POLYGAMY. 

R. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, is riding a hobby to death. For the 
last six years he has been arguing, teaching, and even preach- 
ing, that the putting away of extra wives, which the missionaries of 
Natal urge upon their converts, is not commanded by Christ or justi- 
fied by the Gospel, and that while it delays the progress of Chris- 
tianity from the natural repugnance which it creates, it is also in itself 
an immoral act. He now solemnly calls on Convocation, in a letter 
addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to give the subject “a 
calm and careful deliberation,” and formally decide in favour of his 
view of the moral law. In other words, he desires that the Church 
of England should, after public and formal debate, decide that poly- 
gamy is not a malum in se, but a practice which, under particular 
circumstances, may be allowed to Christian men. The Church had, 

in our judgment, much better let the matter alone. 

In the special case of the converts, sensible men will probably be 
inclined to agree with the Bishop, though some of his arguments are 
of the shallowest order. One which weighs very much with him—the 
hardship of compelling a man to put away his wife—seems to us almost 
without weight. ‘The hardship is not a bit greater than, for example, 
the renunciation of caste which every Hindoo convert gives up, and 
the loss of which separates him from all his own relations, his mother 
and children included. ‘l'o relax laws of this kind on the ground of 
personal hardship, is the most dangerous of practices. In almost 
all Asiatic countries one frightful hardship exists which is pleaded by 
the people themselves as a full justification of polygamy: the wo- 
man withers twenty years before the man begins to decay. An 
Asiatic girl, married at twelve, is at thirty, and often at twenty-five, 
a wrinkled scarecrow, incapable of child-bearing, and hideous to the 
eye. Is the Church to rule that in all such cases polygamy is lawful 
or expedient ? ‘To many men the fact of childlessness is the most 
terrible of calamities. Henry the Eighth broke down a social orga- 
nization which had lasted centuries only to avert it. Napoleon sacri- 
ficed the wife of his youth, broke with the Revolution, and risked 
his popularity with his people under the same temptation. One 
mighty community, a tenth of the human race, bases its whole social 
system, from the descent of thrones to the smallest ceremony, upon the 





necessity of keeping the line intact, and pundits almost deny that 
heaven is possible to the man who dies childless. Is the Church to 
allow, as Hindooism does, that polygamy, in itself admitted to be an 
evil, is justified when it averts this hardship? ‘The argument proves 
too much, and should never have been advanced by a Bishop who 
would not admit that the command, “ Leave all and follow me,” was a 
“stumbling-block” in the way of conversion. ‘The true argument 
lies in the wrong which the wives and children thus put away endure, 
and which could only be justified by a direct command. There cer- 
tainly is no such command in Scripture, the only sentence implying 
such a law—“ let every man have his own wife, and let every woman 
have her own husband”—being at least as clearly directed against 
celibacy, and explicable by the text which, forbidding a minister to 
have more than one wife, seems to justify the practice among laymen. 
Even this idea of wrong, however, must not be pushed too far. Every 
people which permits polygamy—the Hindoo excepted—permits also 
divorce, and the wife is married subject to that liability. The fact 
that the cause of divorce isa change of faith does not increase the 
wrong she endures, though it may deepen the moral wrong which the 
husband, awakened to new responsibilities, does to his own con- 
science. A careful balance, however, between the wrong inflicted on 
individual families, and the evil caused by polygamy temporarily 
tolerated among Christians, will, we think, incline observers slightly 
towards the Bishop’s side. Men, however devoted to literal inter- 
pretations, will not, we think, blame a missionary who, secure of his 
own conscience, tolerates polygamy among converts, or seeks to dis- 
turb the civil immunity which polygamy has always enjoyed in 
heathen countries governed by British law. The monstrous system 
called Koolinism, under which certain Indian Brahmins marry a 
score of wives and live with none of them, is not polygamy at all, 
but simply an arrangement subversive of ordinary morality, and 
open to legal action at the request of the people. 

But while missionaries may be left free to their own interpretation 
of Scripture and sense of rectitude, we deprecate strongly any action 
by the English Church in favour of any such latitude. Polygamy, 
though not directly forbidden, is wholly foreign to the spirit and 
essence of Christian life, as well as to the unwritten revelation found 
in physiological laws. The Christian theory rests on the unity of 
the husband and wife, which polygamy at once destroys, while the 
practice, by introducing a permanent and irremediable cause of 
jealousy, breaks up the Home, and with it that form of civilization 
which is found to develop most fully the ordinary Christian virtues. 
By robbing the poorer members of the community of the wives who 
should have been theirs, it directly injures all whom it does not 
directly corrupt, while it lowers of necessity the whole tone of that 
system of sentiments which we in Europe call love, If we 
cared to offend the prudery which in England tolerates no 
plain speaking, except in police reports, we could produce 
strong physical arguments, and that without appealing to the very 
doubtful physiological ground popular among English travellers, 
They are very apt to affirm that a race given to polygamy degene- 
rates, forgetting that the Jews have been among the most enduring 
of races, and that while the Roman who hated polygamy has disap- 
peared, the Arab, who reduced it to system, retains an overflowing 
vitality. But there is one social fact patent to all men with eyes, 
who can recognize any society but that of the British Isles. Poly- 
gamy enslaves half the human race. It cannot be worked at all 
without sharp and stern laws pressed down on the women’s necks, 
So strong is the influence of jealousy, so ineradicable the distrust of 
men conscious of divided affection, that there is, we believe, no com- 
munity on earth which allows polygamy and does not also concede to 
the husband the power of life and death. Nor, we believe, is that 
fact any result of barbarism, but of a just appreciation of the 
natural laws which make every evil a source of evils more nume- 
rous still. The example of the Mormons is nothing to the point. 
They punish adultery with death, and they were bred up in all 
the influences of Christianity and Western civilization. Any mea- 
sure, therefore, which tends to diminish the Western horror of poly- 
gamy is in itself, pro ¢anto, an injury to morals and civilization, and a 
resolution by the Englislt Church affirming Dr. Colenso’s proposal 
would be a most serious injury. The mass of mankind will never be 
restrained either by the considerations of civilization or expediency, 
nor will they believe that a thing wrong in itself can ever be right 
under certain exceptional cireumstances. Consequently they will 
either treat the decision as wholly nugatory, or they will argue that 
adherence to one wife is merely a rule imposed by the civil law; that, 
for example, it would be morally right for a man to turn Mormon, and 
act on his principles, even before he had reached Utah. The mass of 
men are careless enough of restraint as it is, without anybody offer- 
ing them additional arguments in favour of relaxation. No case of 
the special kind which appealed to Dr. Colenso can ever arise in 
England, and the missionaries had much better be left to deal 
with exceptional causes in their own lands, where even an occasional 
blunder on either side, however mischievous to the individual, can 
have no evil effect on society at large. 
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THE CASE OF THE SLAVE TRADER GORDON. ° 

[From ovr Srecta, Correspondent. ] 
Philadelphia, February 22. 
Yesterpay, for the first time in the annals of New York state, and, 
I believe, almost for the first time in the annals of the United States, 
a slave-trader underwent the penalty of death for having been en- 
gaged in the slave trade. The case is a remarkable one in itself—tre- 
markable still more as an illustration of the change in public feeling. 
Probably the fact will be conveyed to you as a mere item of general 
news, and, as such, may attract but little attention. In the opinion, 
however, of those best competent to judge, yesterday’s execution is 
one of the severest blows yet ota against the whole system of 
slavery. It is on this account that I wish to lay the features of the 
case fully before you. 

It is now more than forty years ago (if I am not mistaken, in the 
year 1818) that engaging in the African slave trade was declared an 
act of piracy by the Government of the United States, and, as such, 
yunishable by death. Practically, the Government has been contented 
hitherto with this abstract enunciation of principle, and has not 
sought to turn theory into practice. It is just to state that the 
slave trade has been an unimportant item in the trade of America. 
Partly owing to the want of a home market, partly to the vigilance 
of the British cruisers, and still more to the non which attended 
any person supposed to be engaged in the traffic, the trade has been 
relatively but little prosecuted. It is just, also, to admit that such 
slave trade as there was, was carried on by Northern not by Southern 
men. The North had far greater material facilities than the South 
for carrying on the trade; the interests of the slave-breeding states 
were steadily opposed to any importation of slaves; and also with 
the South, it was a point of honour to have nothing to do with the 
slave trade. It is to the credit of human nature, that most indi- 
viduals or nations, addicted habitually to any sin, have some peculiar 
development of that sin, on which they look with exaggerated aver- 
sion. Slavery was the sin the South had a mind to—for the slave 
trade they were not inclined, and damned it accordingly. Be this 
the right explanation or not, it was by Northern Yankees that such 
slave trade as existed was carried on, and New York was the head- 
quarters of the trade. 

The whole affair was kept very secret. There were in New York 
a certain small number off mercantile houses, surmised rather than 
suspected to be engaged in the African slave trade, perhaps a 
score or so in all; and every year a few vessels sailed from the port, 
nominally to trade with Africa for produce, but in reality for slaves. 
The anti-slavery party, to their credit, kept a keen look-out for all 
vessels engaged in the trade, and resolved that the law against the 
slave trade should not be allowed to fall into disuse for want of 
protest. Whenever their agents could ascertain that a vessel was 
about to sail on the slave trade, they gave information to the state 
authorities, but without effect. Under the rowdy government, which 
till within the last few years disgraced New York, the police were 
notoriously venal, and it was always worth a slaver’s while to bribe 
liberally. The mere respectable authorities of the state all belonged 
to the extreme democratic party, and were unwilling to do anything 
which might offend the pro-slavery interest, or still more strengthen 
the abolitionist party. More than all, too, public opinion was not in 
favour of vigorous measures. There was a general though undefined 
conviction that the slave trade between Virginia and the South only 
differed in name, not in substance, from the slave trade between 
Africa and Cuba, and that the country which recognized the former 
as a “ peculiar institution,” could hardly be very severe in suppressing 
the wm Indeed, the connivance of the North in the slavery of 
the South had so demoralized public feeling on the whole subject, 
that the refusal to allow British cruisers to stop vessels engaged in 
the slave trade sailing under the American flag, was regarded as a 
national triumph. ‘The result of this state of things was, that slavers 
were almost allowed to escape unarrested, and when they were brought 
to trial, either the juries refused to convict, or else the punishment 
inflicted, on the plea of insufficient evidence or of mitigating circum- 
stances, was extremely light. 

Impelled by the remonstrances of foreign Powers rather than by 
any pressure of public feeling at home, the United States Govern- 
ment, towards the end of Mr. Buchanan’s presidency, had begun to 
employ a little more activity in suppressing the African trade, and 
in the autumn of 1560 a slaver loaded with a cargo of 900 slaves, 
commanded by a Captain Gordon, was seized off the coast of Africa 
by an American man-of-war, The slaves were landed in Monrovia, 
and the captain of the slaver was sent to New York, the port from 
whence he had sailed, for trial. The case was a very bad one. The 
slaves had been packed with more than usual disregard for life, and 
treated with more than common inhumanity. Of the 900 and odd 
shipped on the Erie, 300 died before the vessel reached Liberia. No 
excuse could be made for the captain. He was a New Englander 
from Maine, of a very respectable Presbyterian family, and a man of 
education. This was the fourth slave trip in which he had embarked, 
and, in two out of the four, he had made enormous profits. At the 
time of his seizure he hoisted British colours, and then alleged that 
two Spaniards on board the Erie were the real owners of the ship, 
and that he was only a passenger, but there was no doubt as to his 
real guilt. Still, when he was brought to trial in New York in 
October, 1860, little idea was entertained that he would be really 
punished, The State Prosecutor’s district attorney, Mr. Roosevelt, 
“actually stated in his speech for the prosecution that if the prisoner 
was found not guilty (which was highly probable) of piracy, or if 
the jury found him guilty, such au outside pressure would be brought 


to bear upon the President as would compel him to pardon him. ; 
either case the prisoner would go scot free.” es 

There is little doubt that this statement (however extraordina, 
one for a prosecutor to make) was substantially correct, and Gor 
would have escaped, but his counsel tried to quash the case a 
technical objection that formal notice of the pleadings had not ‘eee 
given by the United States Government to the state authorities id 
the trial was, in consequence, postponed in order that the error inj ht 
be rectified. Meanwhile, Buchanan was succeeded by Lincoln; a 
democratic officials were replaced by republican ones. The Secession 
movement took place, a opular feeling in the’ North generalj 
and in New York especially, became anti-slavery instead of Souther: 
and pro-slavery as it had been hitherto. This change was fatal to 
Gordon. The new district attorney took up the case and pushed it 
on vigorously. For a time a conviction seemed hopeless, as the 
officer in command of the Erie, when sent as a prize ship to New 
York, on whose evidence the case for the prosecution rested, had 
joined the insurgents in the South. However, the prosecution, for 
once, was inearnest. The sailors who had served poo Gordon were 
traced out, and by their evidence the fact of his having been the 
virtual commander of the vessel while engaged in the slave trade was 
clearly established. There could be no reasonable doubt as to the 
facts, the jury brought him in guilty of piracy, and the court sep. 
tenced him to death. 

Still, little apprehension was felt, either by the condemned culprit 
or the public, that the sentence would be really executed. It was 
believed that the long delay in the. trial, the fact that the law had 
never been Ds into force, and, above all, the unwillingness on the 
part of the Government to take any step which put them in direct 
opposition to the system of slavery, Ban prove adequate grounds 
to remit the capital sentence. The prisoner was not wanting in 
powerful friends, and the whole influence of the slave-trading com- 
munity was exerted vigorously, though unostentatiously, in his favour, 
But public sentiment proved too unanimous to get up any popular de. 
monstration on his behalf. Not a New York paper, of any weight, 
could be found to advocate his cause; and even the Herald only dared 
to support him by a suspicious silence on the whole subject. The 

risoner’s counsel used every argument to weigh with the President, 
Dut, after a careful consideration of the case, he refused to interfere 
with the action of the law, on the ground that the case was clear, 
and that it was his duty to see the laws executed. With a merey 
which to me seems a somewhat doubtful one, a reprieve of a fortnight 
was granted, in order that the prisoner might prepare for death, 
During this fortnight, the President was exposed to the most in- 
fluential and painful solicitations from the friends and relatives of 
the prisoner for a commutation of the punishment; and the last 
appeal was made to him at a time when he was distraeted by grief 
at the approaching death of his youngest child. Yet, with that firm. 
ness of resolution, which I suspect. is Mr. Lincoln’s strongest claim 
to distinction, he kept fast to his decision. When this appeal failed, 
the prisoner’s counsel started a technical objection to the execution, 
on the ground that, by the state law of New York, no condemned 
culprit could be executed till he had been imprisoned for a year after 
his sentence was passed, and that therefore Captain Gordon, though 
a United States prisoner, could not be executed in the state of New 
York by the state authorities except in accordance with the state 
laws. The objection seems to me to have something in it, and two 
years ago would probably have stayed the execution; but now-a-days 
the whole doctrine of state rights is looked upon suspiciously, aud 
the judges before whom the application was made decided that, if 
this appeal were correct, it would follow that the sentences of the 
United States courts could never be carried out in any state unless 
they were in accordance with the local legislation of that state—a 
consequence which manifestly could not be admitted, and, therefore, 
the appeal must be Sunkerd. 

After this, as a last attempt, on the day preceding the execution 
an endeavour was made to summon a mass meeting in New York, to 
protest against the sentence being carried out. The following placard 
was stuck about the city: 

“Citizens of New York, come to the rescue! Shall a judicial 
murder be committed in your midst and no protesting voice raised 
against it? Captain Nathaniel Gordon is act = sentence of exccu- 
tion for a crime which has been virtually a dead letter for forty 
years. Shall this young man be quietly allowed to be made the 
victim of fanaticism?” ‘The people were then summoned to attend a 
meeting at the Merchants’ Exchange in the afternoon. The police were 
ordered to remove this document by the civic authorities, as tending to 
bring the Government into disrepute, but a sufficient number were left 
on the walls to make the fact of the meeting generally known. | was 
present at the hour appointed, and barely a couple of hundred people 
were assembled. A good number were obviously idlers like myself; 
several, whom I knew, were strong anti-slavery men who had come to 
protest against the meeting in case it seemed likely to be influential ; 
aud the majority were roughs, with a lot of very ill-looking Greek and 
Portuguese merchants. No signature was aflixed to the placard, aud 
no one volunteered to address the meeting. After about an hour's 
delay the meeting had thinned to about one hundred persons, and then 
some unknown stranger got up, and stated that he had never heard of 
the meeting till a quarter of an hour before, but that he was opposed 
to staining this glad season, when Washington’s birthday was about 
to be por heared together with the late Union victories, by a public 
execution. The meeting then dissolved itself. 

With this “fiasco” the last hope was gone, and the unhappy 
prisoner made up his mind that the end was come. Every precaution 
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had been taken to hinder him from committing suicide, but, by some 
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pence 
means or other, he procured cigars loaded with strychnine, and tried 
to kill kimself by smoking them. The poison did not act rapidly 
enough, and he was unable to conceal his agony. Remedies were 
applied, but towards morning his strength began to fail. The exe- 
cution had been fixed by his own wish for two o’clock, but it was 
feared he would not live till then, and, in obedience to their duty, 
the authorities of the prison had him executed in the Tombs prison at 
yoon. Very few persons were present, and when I passed the prison 
an hour afterwards, there was no sign of excitement, except the 
collection of a small crowd of Irish, who were waiting to see the body 
carried out. ; ; 

The story is a painful one, and horrible as the man’s crime was, one 
cannot but feel pity for him. Still, the fact that a slave-trader has 
been hung in New York, and hung amidst the approbation of the 
public, is a gain not only to America, but to tlc world. 

An Enouisu TRAVELLER. 


THE POSITION IN FRANCE. 
[From ovr SpeciaL CorRESPONDENT. | 


Sixce my last letter the arrests have continued. At this mo- 
ment the number of persons who have been taken up amounts to no 
Jess than 100 or 150. Most of these are students. But the youths 
of the schools are not alone concerned. The editor-in-chief of the 
Courrier du Dimanche, M. Ganesco, expelled from France last year by 
M. Persigny, in consequence of an article conceived in a spirit of 
keen opposition, was subsequently recalled and reinstated in his func- 
tions. He was lately arrested at his office. Several ancient Members 
of Parliament, who sat in the (so-called) Mountain (@ /a Montagne) 
in our republican assemblies—M. Greppo, for instance, and M. Miot 
—have been likewise thrown into prison. In the departments other 
arrests have taken place. Thus M. Scherer, the brother-in-law of 
Colonel Charras, is mentioned. It is said he was accused of having 
spread the song of the “Lion du Quartier Latin,” of which your 
last number contained a translaiion. M. Scherer belongs to one of 
the wealthiest and most influential among the industrial families of 
Alsatia. This imprisonment has given rise to very painful anxiety 
in those parts of the province where he resides, and especially at 
Thann and Mulhouse. The cause of these numerous arrests remains 
unkuown, as well as the nature of the treasonable proceedings 
(menees coupables), which the Moniteur is content to mention in very 
vague terms. It would seem as if the Government strove to connect them 
with the existence of a great democratic conspiracy, of which the 
agitators in the schools is represented as a mere byplay. According 
to this view, the students, no less than the other persons{arrested, 
would be treated as dabblers in secret societies, which in terms of the 
Law of General Safety may involve transportation to Cayenne, as a 
simple matter of administration. 

We are convinced that no accusation could be more unfounded, so 
far as the Quartier Latin is concerned. The movement of the 
students was entirely spontaneous, purely special, and neither directly 
nor remotely traceable to the action of the seeret societies. We 
have, besides, the strongest doubts that the operation of these socie- 
ties bears qny very serious character at the present moment, and we 
are more and more inclined to believe, as we pointed out in our last 
letter, that this reapparition of Socialism is nothing else than a phan- 
tasmagoria contrived by the Government to reawaken in the Con- 
servative masses the cowardly panics which provoked or speeded the 
Absolutist reactions of 1852. If the public mind could be persuaded 
of the existence of such a plot, the anxieties caused by the pretended 
discovery would infallibly tend to benefit the Government and to 
damage the Liberal Opposition. 

We readily admit the power of the democratic passions in the 
masses of our country. We may even allow that the concert (/’en- 
semble) which has frequently marked the action of the democratic 
party, bears witness to the persistency of a strong organization 
within its bosom. But, to our apprehension, there is nothing in the 
oe state of things to indicate any actual combination or deep- 

id scheme. ‘The dissatisfaction is general, but it hinges upon 
manifold causes. The merchants and the manufacturers, the mass of 
the well-to-do classes (bourgeoisie), are more touched, as we have 
already said, with the bad state of the finances and the languishing 
state of material interests, than smitten with a disinterested love of 
liberty. The young men of the schools are little amenable to ex- 
ternal inspirations. ‘The law or medical students, who go to hoot 

. About for his political apostasies, and the students of the Poly- 
technic, who club their contributions to pay M. Pelletan’s fine in- 
curred by a courageous article, have nothing in common with the 
associates of the Marianne. The working classes are deeply disaffected; 
but those masses themselves, among whom Socialism has often re- 
cruited its ranks, act in this movement less in obedience to the rally- 
ing word of the secret societies than to the suggestions of hunger. The 
present state of the workmen in our great industrial centres cannot be 
painted under colours too gloomy. Even in Paris, where the aspect 
of that misery is something less cruel than, for instance, at Lyons 
or at Saint-Etienne, nothing is doing in very many of the public 
works (corps d'état), and the dearness of lodging, coupled with the 
rise in the price of provisions, places the working men in a condition 
beyond all remedy. No doubt many non-political causes have con- 
tributed to this result. But when a Government has proffered 
material prosperity as the condition of its existence, and the certain 
Consequence of its enthronement, when by its engagement to 
guarantee the country against the perils of liberty, it has at the same 
time dried up the inexhaustible resources of individual enterprise 
(iwitiative), is not the popular instinct in a certain degree warranted, 





which holds that Government answerable for ills which it has neither 
prevented nor cured ? 

Be this as it may, if a revolutionary agitation should actually 
arise among the masses, either under the impulse of misery, or 
as the consequence of culpable provocations on the part of the 
Government, we do not hesitate to say that it would be an in- 
calculable disaster to the cause of liberty. So long as the Im- 
perial Government may rely on the army (and at the present mo- 
ment it has absolute command over it), an attempt at insurrection can 
only end in the most bloody and merciless repression, a barren and 
purposeless agitation can only sow fresh alarm in the Conservative 
ranks, and arrest, perhaps for a very long period, the slow but unde- 
niable movement which is now bringing back the middle classes to 
the idea of a government tempered and controlled. Another con- 
sequence it might have, in our opinion more baneful still, in deluding 
the democratic leaders themselves as to the strength of their party. 
If they should think themselves strong enough to contend single- 
handed against the Empire, if they are ever brought thus to isolate 
themselves and to act the part of exclusive sectaries of the Repub- 
lican cause, instead of uniting their efforts to those of the independent 
men of other parties to revive the sense of liberty and thus prepare 
its triumph in the country, it is easy to predict that they will only 
end ultimately by strengthening the Empire and prolonging its dura- 
tion. The old motto of the Italian patriots, “ Italia fara da se,” 
worked little good to their cause. To take it up again as the pro- 
gramme of the advanced democracy would certainly be the part 
neither of enlightened politicians nor of good citizens. 

The members of the Republican party who sit in the Legislative 
Body have better understood their mission. The discussion on the 
Address has allowed them to embody, under colour of an amendment, 
a programme of internal liberty which the Liberals of all shades can 
accept without reserve. Individual liberty, liberty of the press, trial 
by jury of journalistic offences, purity of elections, the re-establish- 
ment of municipal liberties, the cancelling of exceptional laws (ois 
d@’exception), order and economy in the finances—this is what is de- 
manded by MM. Jules Favre, Picard, Emile Ollivier, and their friends, 
and what Liberal France claims in common with them. MM. Picard 
and Jules Favre have unfolded this programme in two eloquent and 
courageous speeches, which have left upon the present system an 
indelible stigma. 

No man of intelligence or good faith can dispute the truth of the 
picture which they have drawn of Imperial France. Arbitrary 
arrests, an organized army of spies, the departments put under the 
heel of the prefects, civil impunity freely granted to subordinate 
agents in return for their political fidelity, universal suffrage impu- 
dently manipulated by functionaries of every rank, and degraded into 
what M. Favre energetically termed “the trickery of the electoral 
law” (/a duperie de la loi electorale), the sword of the avertissemens 
ever suspended over the head of journalists bold enough to disturb 
the unanimous symphony of adulation which the Government offers 
up to itself in the venal journals in its pay—such is the epitome of 
the state of things depicted and branded by the orators of the Oppo- 
sition—enough, unquestionably, to justify the reproach which they 
addressed to the Imperial Government, amidst the interested maur- 
murs of a servile majority, of having deeply humiliated the France of 
1789. 

We will particularly call the attention of English readers to that 
part of the speeches of M. Picard relating to the press. It will 
reveal to them in its nakedness a state of things which their ideas 
and habits of liberty can scarcely permit them to realize. According 
to the existing law, no journal can appear without the previous 
authorization of the Government. The Minister of the Interior 
and the Prefects have the right of warning the journals, and, after 
two warnings, of suppressing them, which is tantamount to the con- 
fiscation of a private property. The death of a conductor or of one 
of the proprietors involves the necessity for a new authorization, 
and thus places the existence itself of the journal again in question. 
The warning is a condemnation without appeal, pronounced without 
hearing the journalist condemned in his own defence. Nor are the 
Minister and the Prefects to whom is entrusted this monstrous 
power in any way hound to make known the motives of their de- 
cision. We do not think we are maligning such a legislation when 
we say that it gives the Government an absolute right of life and 
death over the press. 

The Government has devoted itself above all to prevent the crea- 
tion of new independent journals. One of the principal representa- 
tives of the system allowed the feeling of the Government to leak out 
in an unguarded moment. A respectable writer, M. Leymarie, 
having asked permission two years ago to found a journal which was 
to be the exponent of a moderate a constitutional opposition, M. 
Billault, then Minister of the Interior, refused that authorization, 
and gave, in a conversation with M. Leymarie, the motives of his 
refusal: “‘The more constitutional your journal showed itself,” he 
said, “the more careful not to transgress the law, in a word, the 
more moderate it was, the more troublesome it would be.” 

A FrencuMay. 


FMusit. 

Tue termination of the English Opera season is fixed for Saturday 
week, Easter Monday is close at hand, and though Mr. Gye has as 
yet made no sign, he may be safely relied on to rise to the occasion, 
and maintain the credit of the Royal Italian Opera even during an 
Exhibition year. Maile. Titjens, towards whom all eyes are turned as 
the probable successor of Grisi, has left for Barcelona, it is true, 
but her engagement there is but of a month’s duration, so that her 
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return may be expected at the commencement of the season. The; At Mr. Croft’s gallery, in Old Bond-street, may be seen ak 
sisters Marchisio are at Turin, and their return to England is said to | picture by Auguste Bonheur, a younger brother of the celebrated 
be doubtful. Surely a grand revival of Semiramide, with these two ce-| lady whose “ Horse Fair” has achieved a world-wide re ats 
lebrated sisters in their favourite ré/es, would be an event worthy of tion. It formed an item of the Paris Exposition of tha’ pen 
the year. ; at | year, where it obtained a gold medal of the first class, Though 
A contemporary announces the approaching visit to London of a | scarcely so vigorous in handling, or so powerful in effect as the 
German Opera company, a statement which it is to be hoped will be | works of his sister, this “Going to the Fair” of M. Bonheur’ 
confirmed. To say nothing of Die Zauberflite or Der Freischutz in| is much to be admired, as it not only far surpasses all that oa 
their original form, the production in London of Zaxnhauser could not | been previously done by the painter, but gives covenant for the 
fail to excite great interest. belief that he will shortly attain yet higher rank as a painter of land. 
St. James’s Hall has certainly been made good use of during the! scape and animals. ‘The picture represents groups of cows, sheen 
past week, On Monday, Herr Joachim and Mr. Charles Halle were — oxen on their way to the market town, indicated by spires inthe 
the attraction ; on Tuesday, “The Wandering Minstrels,” an accom- | distance. The road they travel winds through a common, and skirts 
plished body of amateurs, under the direction of the Hon. Seymour | a fertile meadow, the lofty trees of which form the principal mass of 
Soon gave a brilliant concert, in aid of the funds of the Brompton | dark. In the immediate foreground is a group of sheep and lambs 
Hospital; and on Wednesday, the Musical Society of London held | standing and lying ; above them, a woman, with a basket of live ducks 
their first concert of the season. On the latter occasion, the members | on her arm, is driving some cows and a calf; a little lower dow n the 
of the Society mustered in great strength, and completely filled | road, and more to the left, is a man with a second group of cattle, of 
the hall itself, while the balcony seats, set aside for the ge-| which a white cow is the chief object and focus of light to the pie. 
neral public, were occupied with hardly a single exception. lture. A bull, leaning his head over the gate of the paddock, cop. 
The programme was of the most attractive kind; the orchestra, | templates the herds as they pass. Beyond these are flocks of sheep 
enlarged to nearly one hundred performers, was conducted by | and more cattle, some of which seem inclined to lead their drovers : 
Mr. Alfred Mellon; and the vocalists were Madame Guerra- | chase over the common. The effect is that of sunlight, and the artist 
bella and Madame Sainton-Dolby. The concert commenced with | has well rendered the sharp and coldly luminous shadows and clear 
Mozart’s ever-welcome overture to Die Zauberflote, and after an ex-! mellow light. The textures are all conscientiously rendered—the hair 
quisite rendering of the aria, “ Dolce corde amate,” of the same com-| and wool of the animals’ coats—the rough broken road, with its 
poser, by Madame Sainton-Dolby, Herr Joachim performed his grand | pools of water—the daisies, dandelions, and harebells—the furze and 
Hungarian concerto in D minor for the second time in this country. herbage—are all realized with a truthfulness which is made more 
The opening allegro, although the most ambitious movement of the | charming by the simplicity of the means employed. Praise must 
ihree, was least appreciated; in fact, the elaborate fulness of the | also be given to the natural action and expression ‘of the animals, but 
orchestral accompaniment rendered it more like the allegro of a | objection might be taken to the cold grey tone of the sky, which, 
symphony than anything else, and it more than once required a|oddly enough, is the least brilliant portion of the work, suggesting 
very fine ear to distinguish whether Herr Joachim was playing at all, paint rather than at mosphere. With this deduction, “ Going to the 
—- as the first violins of the orchestra were in the hands of | 
MM. Santon and H. G. Blagrove. In the subsequent romanza and 





Fair” must be pronounced a very excellent picture. It is to be en- 
graved about the same size as the “ Horse Fair,” and M. Bonheur 
finale alla zingara, however, no one could refuse their tribute of ap- | has expressed the wish that it shall be executed by an English en. 
plause, either to the composition of the rir¢uoso, or the magnificent | eraver. ‘ 

execution of the composer. ‘The other principal feature of the con- | © ~ 

cert was Mendelssoln’s superb “ Italian Symphony” in A (Op. 90).| The annual advertisements issued by the Royal Academy, stating 
The bold and joyous allegro, the scientitic simplicity of the azdante J n 
and moderato movements, and the brilliant sa/¢arello, were all as irre- 
sistible as ever, and Mr. Alfred Mellon had need of all his firm- 
ness in refusing the persistently demanded encore for the second. | ings in the week during a portion of the season.” Further particu- 
Good as the performance of the orchestra in everything else was, in | Jars will, doubtless, be shortly announced; but there can be little 
this grand work they were certainly perfect. Beethoven’s overture | doubt of the success of the experiment, and the Academy will, by 
to Fidelio (No. 1), the least known of the four, was produced in a | affording an opportunity to the many whose avocations during the 
manner which will ensure its more frequent repetition for the future. |day seldom permit the luxury of sight-seeing, greatly enrich its 
Madame Guerrabella sang the scena from Robin Hood, “ Hail, happy | already teeming coffers. Dry Port. 
man,” with even greater effect than when [ last heard her, in the . 
opera itself at Covent Garden, and was joined by Madame Saiuton- 
Dolby in a chamber duet of Handel’s, “Tanti strali,” skilfully in- 
trumented for the orchestra by Mr. Henry Smart. The concert was 
brought to a conclusion by M. Hector Berlioz’s overture “Le 





the days on which works intended for exhibition are to be sent in 
(the 7th and Sth of April), are diversified.this year by a notification 
that “it is proposed to open the Exhibition-rooms on certain even- 


PROPOSAL FOR AN ANNEXE TO THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 


CrysTa. and adamant, with domes that seem 


Carnaval Romain,” about as perfect a musical imitation of the Hung star-like out of heaven, with fret and gem, 

gaiety, animation, and noise of the carnival it professes to describe | It is—what iron-masters, if they dream, 

as can be imagined. The manner in which light ¢empo di danse | Picture the New Jerusalem ; ; 

passages, with their time marked by castanets, tambourines and tri- | Not like the pale cloud homes thet please ® saint, 

angle, are introduced, certainly constitute it one of the most inspiriting | But reared on solid brick, and gay with paint. 

musical “ stirrup-cups” attainable. AMATEUR. We tread on holy ground. Let us adore 

SSS | The golden God our own right hands have wrought, 

Fin Arts Who claims no broken heart, yet gives us more 


Than all our prayerful fathers sought ; 
SALE OF MR. PLINT’S PICTURES—M. BONHEUR’S These groped about a shadowy cross; and now— 

*GOING TO THE FAIR.” Have we not steam aad sivel, the loom, the plough ? 

Tue sale of Mr. Plint’s pictures has still been the absorbing topic O temple of the nobler race of men ! 

of conversation in the studios, and much discussion has taken place | O great dawn of the royal day to be ! 

concerning the prices they realized. High as some of those prices | If Christ, who promised once, descend agaia 

were, it is believed that the collection was sold considerably under | To ont the axcanine patious free, , 

the sum which it cost its late owner. ‘The rumour goes that the three | What better gospel enn he leave behind 

hundred and thirty-three works of art which were sold on Friday and | Than peace om earth. and trade with all mankind ? 

Saturday last were purchased by Mr. Plint for the sum of 25,000/. | : 

They realized 18,391/. 11s. The secret in this falling off may, per- 


Yet out of very humbleness to prove 


haps, be discovered in the fictitious value that has for the last few | Our hearts warm in us ee pe ee dead, 

years been given to pictures, owing to the competition of the dealers. | Let one small aisle be raised, where Mary’s love 

The prives now given for works of art were unheard of before the | May be hung up and ticketed ; 

dealer had assumed the prominent position he now holds. He stands | With His great agony who sealed the law, - 

between the artist and the buyer—the latter prefers going to him | And those last dreams which dying Stephen saw. 

and paying far higher sums than would frequently be the case were Old heroisms, old thoughts, let them be weighed. 

he to seek out the painter, and either commission a picture, or buy | The smile that lit the Spartan when he fell— 

one already executed. The private purchaser is the only sufferer. Out | The unbodied voice that Socrates obeyed— 

painters are obtaining higher sums year by year for their labours, | The Tusean’s memories of hell— 

while they often find in the dealer a less fastidious buyer than in the | Ghosts though they be, may serve the New World’s show, 
private patron. But one thing is certain—that there must shortly be Fit foils for lacquer, gilt, and calico. 

a — in my matter of price. ‘These remarks va ge apply par- | ———— ee = =o — 
ticularly to the present case, for though many high prices were r CO 

obtained, there an not many absolutely extravagant, at these were | B O ¢ ) KK S. 


to be found chiefly in the water colours; some small specimens of | Pane eA Narees ae 

this branch of the art fetching more than a guinea a i inch, and | THE BLOSSOM OF GERMAN SEN1 IMENT.* . 
some of the Turner drawings five times that amount. But, perhaps, | Att who know anything of the literature connected with G vethe . 
the most extraordinary instance, considering its size and subject, | life, are acquainted, by name at least, with his “ Correspondenc® 
was asimple “ Bird’s Nest” by Mr. W. Hunt, which, though an | with a Child.’ The young lady in question—for we may Just say 
admirable sample of that veteran’s ability, seemed to be somewhat that she was over twenty when she first wrote to the poet, and hac 
overpaid at the price of 117/. 12s. The Turners, all small in size,| nothing of the child about her, except a genial propensity 1 
but exquisite in delicacy of colour and subtlety of execution, reached | —S“Gopreapondence of Fraulein Ginderode and Bettine von Arnim. Trabuer 
prices varying from 50 to 110 guineas. and Co. — ‘ 
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as acertain Bettine Brentano, who is better known by her| passing over and obscuring the moon.” She had devoted herself “ to 
husband’s name, Von Arnim. She was the daughter of a Frankfort an inward life,” and wrote poems which were “like music of the 
merchant, of Italian extraction, and the niece of Savigny, and one of | soul;” “and this was but the prelude of the soul’s concert, because 
her brothers, Clemens Brentano, had a small reputation in his day as | ever and on all sides melodies were unfolding. Apparently, the 
a writer of the romantic school. Born in 1785, she grew up amid | higher regions of psychology are well stocked with musical-boxes. 
the wars of the French Revolution, when Frankfort was filled with | Elsewhere we learn that Gunderode was a tall and rather stiff-look- 
French émigrés, when German literature was culminating, and when ing young lady, very reserved, morbidly self-conscious, in practice 
all Europe was fermenting with new ideas. It is scarcely wonderful ifa| more passionate, and in little matters more sensible than Bettine. 
little of this febrile excitement penetrated within the quiet cloister | She often remonstrates with her friend on her untidy habits and 
in which Fraulein Bettine was brought up. Those were great days | unsteady mind, but she seems on the whole to have been overpowered 
for the youth of Germany. ‘The disasters of a misdirected | by the stronger organization, and to have accepted Bettine’s Schwebe- 
war had only quickened the patriotic sentiment, and everywhere | Religion, which, for want of a better word, we must call the religion 
brothership was being sworn by excited students, secret con-| of hovering. This new faith appears to have been developed in the 
federations were being formed to deliver the enslaved Fatherland, | process of climbing trees, mounting ladders, and dancing, especially at 
and any product of German thought was welcomed as a pledge of | night, about walls; amusements, or perhaps we should say devotional 
pational vitality. Bettine’s tastes were literary, and her sentiments | exercises, to which Bettine seriously inclined, and which she con- 

Her friendship with the Canoness Giinderode, | tinued till she was twenty-six or twenty-seven at least, with some 


a little cosmopolitan. 
a lay member of her own convent, and some ten years older than her-| detriment to her dresses. The practical points of the creed, as Giinde- 


self. has absolutely no political significance. Her letters turn chiefly | rode summed them up, are, that its founder took all humankind upon 
on her relations to her own family ; on literary subjects ; on her dislike herself ; that she would let it live on air, and grope in the darkness 
of “Philistines,” a students’ term for respectable common-place | of unculture; that she would eschew boiled food, and live entirely 
people ; on religion, especially one of her own invention ; and onthe! on raw earrots and onions, throwing roasting-spits to the devil; 
general expansiveness of her sentimental faculty. Nevertheless, it and, lastly, that she would hover, which we presume means clamber. 
is probable that such highly peculiar utterances—to borrow a term} But the faith had deeper mysteries than this, which must be given 
from the modern romantic schiool—could not have been possible even! in Bettine’s own words: “'Think as 1 will, nothing seems so sweet 
in Germany, except at times when socicty was a little unhinged. If| to me as lying in the shade of yonder great linden, beneath its 
Diana and her nymphs bathe by open day in the Serpentine, we shall | falling blossoms, and through its rustling branches to watch for the 
be more apt to think the police at fault than to mistake Hyde Park | loved one, the Holy Ghost. He is my lover coming to visit me, 
for Arcadia. Yet, since the impropriety has been committed, and| now in the hot season, when I am lounging in the thicket shade, 
Friulein Brentano has given us her whole psychological history in| where the linden blossoms are raining down upon me with every 
her own words, we may fairly take it, with her own qualification, soft breath. Oh, he makes no show of wisdom, of theological learn- 
that it is offered “to the good and not to the bad.” | ing, of virtue and religion. I suit him as I am, and he laughs at me 
We may first observe in all sympathy with the heroine, that she | when L ask for instruction; breathing upon me, he says, ‘ There is 
was a little unfortunate in her family. It is true, they were} wisdom for thee.” It is pleasant to think that the writer of all 
highly respectable people by birth and by education, and their} this was neither denounced as a heretic or shut up in a lunatic 
house was the meeting-place of some of the best society of the times.| asylum. With a little persecution, the Schwede religion might, 
But they evidently did not understand the peculiarities of genius. | perhaps, have made proselytes. It is certainly not more absurd than 
Twey complained that Bettine “was the most conceited thing under | half a dozen which have captivated society. But we fear the true 
the sun, considering nothing instructive ;” and that “if any one | seeret of hovering has perished with the founder. 
spoke upon a serious subject, she lay down upon the floor, kicked a} We must leave a profound disquisition on kissing—showing that 
little while with Aer feet, and afterwards dropped asleep, but that any | it is identical with language, and that its object is to touch the soul 
insipid jest would please der.” “1 ask,” Bettine expostulates, “1s |—and pass on to notice ove or two minor points. We regret to say 
that conceit? It rather seems like ignorance that cannot appreciate | that the Schwebe religion appears to proseribe marriage. “ People 
your enjoyments.” “Yes, but conceit is ignorance.” There, thou] here call loving, ‘wanting to marry,’” Bettine once says, con- 
seest it is the unanimous opinion.” Uncle Savigny, whose mind | temptuously ; and on another occasion, she objects to the old alliance 
had probably been perverted by his judicial studies, decidedly} of Perseus and Andromeda: “ How could a God-youth be Philistine 
endorsed this view, and, “with the purest intentions,” treated his| enough to wed?” Alas, later on, she discovered that “the whole 
niece as if she were not quite a responsible being. Even brother} world consists of Philistines, and they find no peace till they have 
Clemens, who passed in the world as highly peculiar, seems to have | dragged the whole world down to their level.” “Tell me,” she says 
wauted tolerance for his sister’s idiosyncrasies. ‘Do not become | elsewhere, “ when does a Philistine ever stop before the budding Times, 
erratic,” he observed ; “it frightens one sometimes to think what will | awed in prayer for the awakening bud ?” When indeed ? Unhappily, 
become of you.” Nevertheless, he admitted that when she spoke she | besides married people and prosaic people, professional people, 
was intelligent, and “solved much of which the philosophers knew | especially teachers, seem to belong to that mysterious nationality. “1 
nothing.” Franz, another brother, who appears to have been worldly- | think one would rather forfeit eternal life than impart one’s know ledge 
minded and a Philistine, went so far as to tell his sister that she was | over and over again, transmitting it to posterity; we must abdicate it 
generally ridiculed, because Loulou, her younger sister, was married| some time—is it not so? Should one desire to take the old thesis 
before her, and added, good-naturedly, that had she shown her-| into eternity.’ We are haunted by a vague fear that we are 
self more domestic, she might also have found a husband.| Philistines. In her desire to escape from all such, Bettine was 
Bettine answered that it was now too late to mend, and that| possessed by a perpetual fever for hero-worship. Once we find her 
she preferred not to marry, having had occasion to observe that | longing to go and visit Holderlin, the poet, who had gone mad through 
“where domestic relations are happy, Sunday is spent in counting the | a guilty and unfortunate passion. Bettine regarded his adulterous 
neighbours’ tiles.” Evidently genius has its prerogative, and, like | love as an artistic necessity, and thought the man ought to be cared 
the fairy in a tale, can always lead its favourites out of the per-| for, “like a holy trust of God, by the nation.” Allowing for her 
plexities, it has entangled them in. We even prefer Bettine’s | utter want of reflection, and for the something noble in her sympathy 
answer on another occasion, where a family friend exhorted her to | with disgrace and ruin, the sentiment was yet adangerous one. A few 
descend a little more to the level of every-day life. ‘ You are like a| years later her passionate admiration was accepted by Goethe, and 
young cat running after a mouse; while we are doing you the| judging by her own account, the connexion cannot have been pro- 
ionour to talk to you, you are climbing on chairs and sideboards ; fitable to either of them. She was jealous, unwise, and it must be 
youare up before the old family portraits, and seem to pay much | added—indelicate ; he in his serene selfishness played with her, petted 
more regard to them than to us who are living.” ‘Indeed, Herr | and spoiled her, and at last turned to a newer and younger admirer. 
von Bostel, that is only because they are so entirely overlooked and| Our criticisms may seem harsh. We certainly have not cared to 
forgotten ; nobody speaks to them, and I feel about them as you do | dwell upon the real merits of these letters—a certain freshness of style 
about me. Out of sympathy you talk to me, poor little fledgling that | and originality of thought. ‘These have procured the book acceptance 
I am, and that infects me so that I want to show sympathy for these | with a small circle, and have carried it to an English translation at a 
painted big wigs.” “Are you crazy? How should you show sym-| time when it is forgotten in Germany. Yet the sort of nonsense 
pathy to an old picture?” “As you show it to me.” “ But the | which it contains is very far from bemg innocent. The American 
pictures have no feeling of it.” ‘“ Ki! and I have no feeling of it.” | translator, who has done her work well enough on the whole, prudently 
“ Well, I swear I pity you, you are on the way to the madhouse.” | omits all mention of Fraulein Giinderode’s death. Disgusted by a 
On the contrary, if Bettine’s translator, and the (American) Dial quarrel with her lover, and having always held that it was not worth 
which she quotes may be believed, the young girl was on the way | while to outlive youth, she committed suicide after several months’ 
to immortality. Philistines must be pardoned if they are weak in premeditation. Bettine did not profit by the shock of her friend’s loss. 
geography and cannot distinguish clearly between Bedlam and Par- | She was occupied by her new devotion to Gocthe and his mother ; the 
uaSSUS, irritable craving for sensations grew, as it was adroitly ministered 
Naturally, Bettine turned to other occupations and persons for the to by the poet ; and having paraded the passion of an artificial child- 
comfort which was denied her in her home life. Her catholicism , hood before the world, she amused the public, when she had reached 
seems to have been worn lightly. She tells us of one highly original the mature age of fifty, by a little fresh philandering with a fool half 
coufession, that she had always wondered why the three Kings did her own age. Her moral fibres had been blunted by factitious emo- 
not take the Holy Child back with them to the East, instead of leav- tions, and scorn for blockheads had ended in becoming something 
ing it in the stable. The priest agreed with her that they were like shameless want of reserve. That she had in her a spark that 
negligent, worldly men, but added that the doubt was not worth, might have been genius, that she belonged to an honourable family 
confessing, and that God would not care a straw for it. Giinderode and had mixed with the wise and good, only made her follies more 
proved a more sympathizing confidante. This young lady is de- conspicuous. Ata time when the worst rant of Germany is con- 
scribed in one of the letters, in the words of Clemens, as “pure, stantly being transfused into our literature, it is a public duty to 
Poetic light, penetrating the senses ;” she was also “clear as the expose all shams. The various kinds of sentiment—for which, thank 
moon,” yet with “a flighty, unsettled manner at times,” like “ clouds’ God, we have no terms in our language,—the expansiveness of French 
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“ effusion,” and the sickly conceit of German “ Gefiill,” have no kin- 
dred with genuine feeling. Marlborough treasuring his wife’s hair 
—Hardy kissing Nelson—Ormond mourning his son—did the acts of 
love, like strong men, silently. 





MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. OF SPAIN.* 
Seconp Notice. 
We referred last week briefly to the curious literary question raised 
by the publication of these Memoirs of the Marquis of Villars, as 
to their exact relation to the works of Madame d’Aulnoy, pub- 
lished as long ago as the end of the seventeenth century. A com- 
arison which we have made of the Memoirs with these earlier pub- 
ications establishes incontrovertibly the fact that either the Memoirs 
of Villars are a compilation from the “ Voyage d’Espagne” and the 
“ Mémoires de la Cour d’Espagne” of the Countess d’Aulnoy, or that 
that lady appropriated in the most wholesale manner and without the 
slightest acknowledgment, the narrative of the Marquis, which we 
must (in that case) conclude to have been placed at her disposal by 
the author. We believe it is not too much to say that with the ex- 
ception of a few sentences, the whole of the Memoirs of the Mar- 
quis appear in the pages of one or other of the works we have men- 
tioned. Some sentences and paragraphs are transposed, and their 
grammatical construction altered—there are slight omissions and 
amplifications—but the substance is the same. No one who has read 
the Memoirs of the Marquis can fail for a moment to recognize 
paragraph after paragraph in the pages of the Countess. ‘The 
narrative of events given by the Marquis, with the reflections sug- 
ested by them, are to be found chiefly in Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
ensies the description of the institutions and offices of State 
given by him, are, on the other hand, to be found in that lady’s 
™ — Journey.” A parallel extract will satisfy the most sceptical 
mind ; 


Mémorres DE V4LLARs. 

“Deux jours aprés la mort de Dom 
Juan, le premier soin du Roy fut d’aller 
trouver la Reine sa Mére: le vingt Sep- 
tembre il alla coucher & une maison 
Royale appelée Aranjuez, a sept lieues 
de Madrid, et le lendemain il arriva sur 
le midy & Toléde, ot: il parut bien de la 
tendresse et bien des larmes entre la 
mére et le fils: ils dinérent ensemble et 
demeurérent quelques heures en par- 
ticulier. La Reine Mére ayant eu le 
temps de disposer toutes choses pour 
son retour & Madrid, le Roy, qui y étoit 
revenu, retourna & Aranjuez le vingt- 
sept, alla le lendemain la rencontrer & 
moitié chemin de Toléde, la prit dans 
son carrosse, et la mena descendre au 
Retiro, qui est une maison royale a 
lextrémité de Madrid, oa Elle demeura, 
attendant qu’on luy eit préparé la 
maison du Duc de nin destinée pour 
fon habitation, parce que le Roy dant 
marié, il ne restoit pas assés de loge- 
ment pour Elle au Palais. Ils ar- 
rivérent & trois heures aprés midy, 
accompagnés d’une foule extraordinaire 
de courtisans et de carrosses, et l’on vit 
dans tout le monde le méme empresse- 
ment & recevoir cette Princesse qu’on 
leur en avoit vi deux ans auparavant & 
recevoir Dom Juan quand il vint la 
chasser. Le Roy demeura jusqu’au 
soir avec Elle, et depuis ce jour-la 
jusqu’a celuy de son départ pour aller 
au-devant de la Reine, il vint presque 
tous les jours chez la Reine sa mére, et 
mangea souvent avec Elle.” 


MéMorrEs bD’AULNOY. 

“La premitre démarche que fit le 
>! apres la mort de Dom Juan, ce fut 
@aller trouver la Reine sa Mére. Il 
partit le méme jour de Madrid; il 
coucha en chemin & Aranjuez, et se 
rendit le lendemain & Toléde. La 
Reine le regfit avec de grands témoi- 
poages de tendresse ; ils mélérent leurs 
armes en s’embrassunt, plusieurs fois ; 
ils dinérent ensemble, et s’entretinrent 
assez long-tems en particulier. Cenx 
qui avaient accompagné le Roy baise- 
rent tous la main de la Reine. II la 
quitta ensuite aprés estre convenus du 
jour qu'elle reviendroit & Madrid. II 
est aisé de croire qu'elle employa peu de 
tems pour se préparer & un voyage qui 
luy estoit si agréable. Le Roy partit de 
Madrid le 27; il fut encore coucher & 
Aranjuez, et le lendemain il s’avanga 
au-devant de la Reine sur le chemin de 
Toléde ; lorsqu’il l’eut jointe, il la pria 
de monter seule dans son carrosse, pour 
lentretenir sans témoins, et il la mena 
au Buen Retiro: c'est une maison 
Royalle située & l’extrémité de la ville. 
Elle y resta quelque tems parce qu’on 
luy accommodoit la maison du Duc 
Duzeda, qu'elle uvoit choisie pour sa 
demeure; car le Palais n’estoit pas 
assez spacieux pour loger les deux 
Reines. I] seroit difficile de dire le 
nombre de Personnes de Qualité, et la 
quantité de Peuple, qui accompagne- 
rent leurs Majestez @ leur arrivée: 
mais aussi le changement de fortune 
estoit grand pour la Reine Mére. La 
joie paroissoit universellement répandiie 
dans cette mesme ville, oi: deux ans 
auparavant on avoit vu entrer Dom 
Juan comme le Libérateur de la Patrie, 
et la Reine en sortir comme une fugitive, 
chargée de la haine publique. Le Koy 
y demeura jusqu’au soir; 11 ne se passa 
— de jours jusqu’a celuy de son 

épart, pour aller au-devant de la 
Reine, qu'il ne mangeat avec elle, et 
qu'il n'y passat un tres long tems.” 


We should think that no one who compares the above extracts can 
hesitate in assigning to the Marquis the priority of authorship ; the 


lady’s flourishes and embellishments are apparent enough. The 
Memoirs of the Countess were first published in Paris in 1692, 
with a dedication to the Princesse de Conti, whose husband acted as 
proxy for the King of Spain at his marriage with the French prin- 
cess. The Marquis did not die till 1698, so that we can hardly sup- 
pose that the wholesale appropriation of his MS. could have passed 
without his knowledge. Are we to suppose that he lent his mate- 
rials on the condition of his name being concealed, as his criticisms 
would affect the character of many living personages of rank at the 
Court of Spain? But another question arises. We have mentioned 
that several passages of the Memoirs of the Marquis appear in the 
“Voyaged’ Espagne,” which wasfirst published at Paris in 1691, and of 
which we have discovered an English translation, published in London 
in the following year. In two cases, at any rate, of these latter ap- 
propriations, the Countess gives them as resting on the authority of 
specific Spanish noblemen, and as told her by them in those very 
words. ‘Thus, she gives the description of the Spanish Indies as 





© Mémoires dela Cour d'Espagne sous le Régne de Charles I].—1678-1682. Par le 
Marquis de Villars. Triibner and Co. 


ia, 
communicated to her in conversation at the house of a female rela. 
tion, by Don Augustin Pacheco. The —— only varies from 
that in the Memoirs of the Marquis in the addition of the names of 
the several inferior governments of the Indies, and of a descriptiog 
of the city of Mexico, which affords the lady an opportunity of giving 
a lively turn to the conclusion of the conversation. “Ah! | ey. 
claimed, let us go and live in that country, and abandon this! 
Such a description enchants me; but, since the journey is a Jono 
one, it is necessary, if you please, Madame, said I, laughingly, ¢ 
Dofia Teresa, that we should have supper before setting off. “89 ] 
took her hand, and we entered the salle.” The account, agai 
of the Council of the Inquisition, is given by her as a com. 
munication, in the course of conversation, from Don Fernando 
de Toledo. What then are we to say as to the authorship of these 
passages? The only conjecture which we can hazard, consistently 
with our hypothesis as to the authorship of the passages in her other 
work, is, that the lady, at the request of the Marquis, attributed the 
passages to the above-named nobleman as convenient noms de guerre 
for their real author. It is not easy to me that the Marquis 
copied in these cases from the Countess, and in the other case she 
from him; nor is it likely that an unauthorized appropriation would 
have been permitted by him in ¢io successive works. On the other 
hand, there is nothing in these descriptions which might not haye 
been given on the authority of the Marquis himself, without the fear 
of offending any one, so that our former hypothesis does not seem 
very relevant here. 

We have adopted the view—which seems to us the more pro. 
bable—of the priority in point of authorship of the Memoirs now 
published by Mr. Stirling ; but of course there is another view fairly 
tenable, which would destroy at once the value of the present publi- 
cation. We trust that Mr. Stirling will be able to throw some further 
light on the matter, which we must now leave for the present in his 
hands, 





CORRESPONDENCE OF LEIGH HUNT* 

TuEseE two volumes are easier to read than to review; for though 
they are full of interesting matter, it is not of a kind which either 
requires criticism, or will bear being epitomised. More than that, 
“The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt” has already given to the world 
the chief facts of the poet’s life, and afforded an opportunity to a 
younger generation of writers for recording their views of his career, 
These letters, however, are valuable for the additional evidence whieh 
they supply, that the current estimate of Leigh Hunt’s character is 
on the whole a just one; and it is in this capacity that they admit, 
we think, of being made most interesting to our readers. 

There is one sensation, of which we are uninterruptedly conscious, 
as we read this correspondence, and that is, that we are in the com- 
pany of a weak man. Both in his gaiety and his grief, his business 
and his pleasure, there is in all he writes a want of fulness of tone— 
a something neither exactly feminine, nor exactly frivolous, but thin 
and volatile. It shows with what awe the then comparatively u- 
known power of the press was inspiring our Government, that Leigh 
Hunt’s papers in the Zraminer should ever have consigned him toa 
prison. They are words without thought, and would now-a-days take 
rank with the rhetorical rhapsodies of the nation. But they liad the 
advantage of being truth, which lent them a power not their own. 

It is only natural, though of course it is not inevitable, that a weak 
man should often show signs of that temper which is described as 
“ pettishness ;” and of such a temper there are numerous indications 
in these volumes. A good specimen to take will be Leigh Hunt's 
correspondence with the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, at that time 
(1841) a Mr. Napier, who had warned Hunt against “ colloquialisims 
in his articles ; for this particular instance will enable us to introduce 
at the same time a specimen of the rare good sense and sound prac- 
tical judgment of the late Lord Macaulay. Hunt had already written 
one or two articles for the Edinburgh Review, in regard to one of which 
Napier had expressed himself in a very handsome and complimentary 
manner. He now proposed to write another, provided he could find 
“some chatty subject,” and it was the answer to this proposal which 
drew down his wrath upon the editor. After referrimg to another 
article upon the subject of Petrarch, which Hunt had in contempla- 
tion, Napier went on to say that he should like an intermediate short 
article very much, but that Hunt’s use of the word “chatty” had 
rather alarmed him. He had, he said, already been much surprised 
by the prevalence of colloquial, not to say vulgar, expressions in the 

Peo accomplished a scholar, who had written, too, such exqu- 
site verses ; and fis surprise had sometimes carried him so far as to 
make him fear for the durability of their connexion. Then, after 
some polite assurances of his confidence that such errors could arise 
only from haste, he adds that if Hunt will send him an article for 
the next number “in an amusing but gentlemanlike style,” he wil 
be delighted to receive it. ‘ 

Now we think this language was inconsiderate. For a man doesn't 
like to be told that a valuable engagement is in peril, because he has 
used the word “bit” twelve times in an article; or to have i 
hinted, however indirectly, that anything he has ever done 3s 
not gentlemanlike. But a man of sense, dignity, and self-respect 
would probably have taken no notice of it, and have explained it 
away to himself as Lord Macaulay afterwards explained it. But 
Hunt wrote to Macaulay what we can only describe as a feeble and 
lachrymose letter begging for his advice and assistance under this 1n- 
sult to his feelings. , nde wrote back an answer which is a mode! 
of propriety and wisdom. “ Napier,” said he, had not intended by 
* Correspondence of Leigh Hunt. Edited by his Eldest Son In two volumes 
Smith and Elder. 
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His taste In composition was not so catholic as some men’s, 

« He thinks your style too colloquial ; and, no doubt, it has a very collo- 
quial character. I wish it to retain that character, which to me is exceed- 
ingly pleasant. But I think that the danger against which you have to 
cusrd is excess in that direction. Napier is the very man to be startled 
by the smallest excess in that direction. Therefore I am not surprised 
that, when you proposed to send him a chatty article, he took fright, and 
recommended dignity and severity of style; and care to avoid what he 
calls vulgar expressions, such as bit. The question is purely one of taste. 
It has nothing to do with the morals or the honour. 

“ As to the tone of Napier’s criticism, you must remember that his posi- 
tion with regard to the Review, and the habits of his life, are such that he 
cannot be expected to pick his words very nicely. He has superintended 
more than one great literary undertaking,—the Encyclopedia Britannica, for 
example. He has had to collect contributions from hundreds of men of 
letters, and has been answerable to the publishers and to the public for the 
whole. Of course he has been under the necessity of very frequently cor- 
recting, disapproving, and positively rejecting articles; and is now as little 
disturbed about such things as Sir Benjamin Brodie about performing a 
surgical operation. To my own personal knowledge he has positively 
refused to accept papers even from so great a man as Lord Brougham. He 
only a few months ago received an article on foreign politics from an 
eminent diplomatist. The style was not to his taste; and he altered it to 
an extent which greatly irritated the author. Mr. Carlyle formerly wrote 
for the Review,—a man of talents, though, in my opinion, absurdly over- 
praised by some of his admirers. I believe, though I do not know, that 
he ceased to write because the oddities of his diction and his new words 
compounded @ la Teutonique drew such strong remonstrances from Napier. 
I could mention other instances, but these are sufficient to show you what 
Imean. He is really a good, friendly, and honourable man. He wishes 
for your assistance, but he thinks your style too colloquial. He conceives 
that, as the editor of the Review, he ought to tell you what he thinks. And, 
having during many years been in the habit of speaking his whole mind 
on such matters almost weekly to all sorts of people, he expresses himself 
with more plainness than delicacy.” 

This sensible advice had the desired effect, and Hunt proceeded with 
his article, though what was the subject which he eventually selected 
asa “chatty one,” we are not informed. 

Akin to pettishness, is egotism: that kind of egotism, at least, 
which is compounded of vanity and susceptibility. And we find a 
good deal of this, too, in Leigh Hunt’s correspondence. In the last 
dozen years of his life this failing had increased. “The Story of 
Rimini,” the “Legend of Florence,” and the Old Examiners, are 
for ever on his mind and on his pen. The great events which were 
passing in Europe, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the Italian 
Revolution, found him with an averted face fixed fondly on the past, 
of which the central figure was himself. Literally, there is not one 
allusion to any one of these three events throughout the whole of his 


ona 2 . 
the word gentlemanlike to reflect on Hunt’s character or manners. 


correspondence. We must, however, in justice, allow that there are | 
LJ 


two circumstances which palliate this strange indifference. One is 
that his struggle for a livelihood lasted to his dying day, and absorbed 
all the mental energies which age and sickness had left him. The 
other is, that the revival of the old warlike spirit both in England 
and Europe must naturally have been distasteful to the veteran 
opponent of Toryism, with which it is commonly identified. His 
laurels had been earned in support of widely different ideas; and he 
states as much, in fact, in a letter to his friend, Mr. Hunter (1857), 
where he says it is not the business of a poet “to halloo on these 
brutalities.” 

But, above all, through these letters is discernible that sensuous 
temperament which has often been imputed to Leigh Hunt, and for 
which, in our opinion, he has been blamed too severely. There is 
no great harm, after ail, in a man being fond of flowers, fruit, and 
young spring greens, unless he neglects higher things in order to 
attain them. But Leigh Hunt was very fond of them; and his 
fondness was something, we fancy, quite different from what is com- 
monly called a love of nature. ‘“ At present,” says he, in a letter to 
Shelley, in 1818: 

“T have made myself a nook to write in of a morning in the corner of 
the room where Raphael stood—as thus:—I have taken his place under the 
print of Shakspeare, in a chair with a table before me, put his bust on it, 
with a rose-tree at the side towards the door, and filled the outside of the 
window with geraniums, myrtles, daisies, heartsease, and a vase full of gay 
flowers; so that, with the new spring green in the garden, my books on the 
right, the picture of Jacques and the Stag under Milton, and two plaster- 
cast vases, which has just sent me, on each side of the Mercury on 
the piano, I have nothing but sights of beauty, genius, and morality all 
about me.” 

“We have had a late spring here,” he writes to the same corre- 
spondent two years afterwards : 

“ But it is supposed the summer will be the finer for it. The blossoms 
will not be so blighted. The fields and gardens are full of that exquisite 
young green, crisp and juicy, the quintessence of rain and sunshine, 





which is a beauty I suppose you will concede us even from the Vale of 


Arno,” 

_ Many other passages might be quoted, which all go to confirm the 
impression made by these; namely, that he loved nature and natural 
beauties not only poetically but voluptuously ; and this kind of tem- 
perament, if not kept in check by loftier and sterner conceptions, is 
Just the one to give way to physical self-indulgence, even though it 
go no further than habits of indolence and contemplation. 

It isa significant feature in Leigh Hunt’s career, that he never 
attained to any of the prizes of his profession. We mean even the 
inferior and ordinary prizes—the editorships of magazines and news- 

apers—which relieve a man at all events from the difficulties which 

unt experienced. Yet were it not for this circumstance, one of 
the most interesting, and in some respects most creditable aspects 
of his character and career weuld be wanting. We mean the 


aspect under which he comes before us at the age of three score 
years and ten, still a working litterateur and journalist, as he had 
begun life at twenty-five. We find him in these letters still a ly- 
ing for work, still projecting articles, and still patching up nme 
tions with all the ardour and freshness of one who had never looked 
for better things. Nor do we find in these letters any expressions 
of discontent with his own position in the abstract, or any of those 
complaints, which men of ters are too prone to make, that his 
merits were neglected by the world. He seems to have been fully 
satisfied to remain a literary man to the last, and to be quite happy 
if he could see his way before him for a month. He does once 
record with some degree of bitterness that an execution was put 
into his house for forty shillings; but then his chief cause of com- 
plaint seems to have been that the bailiff interrupted him at dinner. 
We don’t say that this easy way of taking things testifies to the 
highest kind of philosophy. Yet there is something amiable in the 
life of uncomplaining toil which Hunt followed to the last, some- 
thing admirable in the simple fidelity with which he clung to litera. 
ture; and something very interesting to all literary men in the 
spectacle of a veteran of seventy-four going about the routine of 
his profession with all the freshness and hopefulness of youth. 


IRISH LEGENDS.* 
We shall never cease to welcome new editions of this delightful book, 
dear to children and men alike. We say to men, because there is no 
more curious test of the imaginative genius of a race than the kind of 
legendary fiction in which it delights. Practical races, verging on the 
matter-of-fact like the Romans and the English, keep to the traditions 
of their heroic times, and create little or no purely legendary world of 
their own—the kind of imagination which is most characteristic of 
them developing itself at the later rather than at the earlier stages 
of their growth, being stimulated by the sense of national power and 





| progress, and resting = pa a firm basis of calm intellectual experience. 
| No one would think of saying that either the Roman or the English 
} imagination was one of the most fundamental and marked features 
|of the primitive type of character, for in both nations the force of 
| imagination seemed to grow with rich experience and a universal 
| culture, rather than to be a part of what we may call the naked in- 
| tellectual genius of the nation. It was otherwise with the Greeks, 
and also, to some extent, with the Scandinavian and High German 
| branches of the Teutonic stock. In Greek literature, the further you 
| go back the more vivid and distinct are the traces of a primitive 
| fancy and imagination that were coeval with the very first signs of 
| the race’s existence and vitality rather than the fruit of a richly- 
| cultivated practical wisdom and wide experience. And what- 
jever may be the ethnological distinction between the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Scandinavian and continental German races, it is certain that 
there is at least this distinction between the bent of our genius, that 
while English imagination, both national and individual, lies mute 
| and latent through a long childhood, and is kindled into flame only by 
the experience and passions of maturity, the fancy and imagination of 
| the continental branches of our stock seem to shine out with most 
| beauty in the simpler and earlier phases of the national literature, 
| and to be stamped much more distinctly with the genius of youth. 
Even in the greatest, wisest, and maturest poet of Germany, Goethe 
himself, the true childlike stamp of the national genius showed itself 
by the most distinctive tokeus—so much so, that even some of his finest 
efforts are ridiculed by the unintelligent for the childishly minute, 
vainstaking, earnest, wide-eyed wonder with which they seem to have 
ee marked. And the exceedingly rich legendary lore of German 
depicts this awakening imagination of the national childhood wit 
singular faithfulness. It is the imagination, not of a rich and wide 
experience, but of a vivid and credulous hope. 

Curiously different from the German type of childish legend is the 
Celtic fancy, which is neither meet’ in the eager expectant 
attitude of minds exploring the future, nor in that of the maturer 
school which recasts into more exciting and romantic forms the 
human experience of the past. These Ceitic legends, pleasant as 
they are, have yet little of the childish hopefulness and in- 
spiration in them. Nothing is more certain than the preference 
which English children usually feel for the Danish and German 
type of fairy stories. The humour of the Irish and Scotch 
legends is of a kind to be better appreciated at a later age, 
and the fancifulness and caprice are too unrelieved by continuous 
human interests, too little bound up with real adventure and 
“story,” to fascinate children in the highest degree. In fact, we see 
the shiftlessness and apathetic good humour of the Celtic nature 
curiously reflected in their fairy stories. There is no trace of that 
ill-used youngest son going out into the world to seek his fortune, 
who is the favourite hero in Germany. The Celtic legends never end 
with the beautiful princess, the great kingdom, and the happy 
marriage, witi which almost every German fairy tale properly ends. 
There is little that is of the nature of human romance about them. 
The supernatural beings they introduce are the mere creatures of a 
dream, which appear and vanish without +y - if at all, affecting 
the fortunes of the mortals with whom they deal. There is no 
fortune-building, no hewing out a path of ideal success by means 
of magic gifts and staunch courage. There is fun of some kind in 
almost all of the legends, but nothing consequential either in thought 
or action. The fairies and elves dealt with are beings of almost pure 
caprice, not supernatural guardians or foes like the witches, and gob- 
lins, and godmothers of the German tales. Generally, the whole tale 
~ © Traditions of the South of Treland. “By T. Crofton Croker. A new and complete 
edition, edited by Thomas Wright, Esq. With a Memoir of the Author by his Son, 
T. F. Dillon Croker. W. Tegg 
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has all the motley inconsequence of a dream, which is never true of | remarks. On that very account they are unique. The shiftlees 1 
either Greek or German legend. In the latter, the magical or | consequential detail of the lrish superstitions constitute their lite ot 
capricious element is subjected to conditions of its own which must | value, muy 
be strictly fulfilled, and all the interest lies in seeing whether the hero 


will have the presence of mind to fulfil the conditions on which the | » _ 
supernatural gift is granted. Not so the Irish legend, which either | CARR OF CARRLYON.* 








consists in a mere act of preternatural caprice seasoned by half-sly, | Hamittow Arpe’s stories are all of one kind, eminently clever and 
half-involuntary Irish nonsense,—or in the ridiculous seene-shiftings | eminently disagreeable. She thoroughly understands her Scene 
of a delirious dream. There is plenty of superstitious fancy, and | which is always the same—that border-land of the true continental 
plenty also of good-humoured laughter in the legends, but no pur- | life Into which well-informed Englishmen often penetrate, and a 
pose, no combination, no continuous story, no progress, and no | Often mistake for the national life beyond. She describes with foree 
se al |} and eloquence, can create a character, and groups incidents y th 
The fanciful part consists in a magic-lantern kind of superstition | more than the care and effect of our ordinary dramatists, Yet, with 
without any thread of intellectual unity running through it; the all these —— for success, her novels cannot be said realjy 
only literary element is the extraordinary aéveté and fun with whieh | to succeed. They interest without pleasing us. Nobody who has 
every situation, however anomalous, is treated. Wherever an Irish | O¥C¢ opened them lays them down unfinished, but then nobody hes. 
legend has a common origin with a German legend, it will be found tates to utter a sigh of relief because that task at last is over. The 
that the Irish legend is the barest, the least complex, the least or- | truth is, the power of the authoress, though very considerable, jg 
ganized, the least of a story—the rudiment, as it were, of the other, vay ania in its range. | She has as little huniour as most women, 
et treated with more joyousness—showing, perhaps, that though it | and but faint wit, no eye for the minor duties and motives of life, no 
is derived from the original stock, it has passed through a much less | *Pprectation of ordinary or feeble character, little faculty of analysis 
creative and formative national mind than the other. Thus, in the and from the same defect of humour, no true human pathos. “She 
‘can describe intensity of every kind, whether in passion or hate 

| malice or fear, superstition or self-devotion, but there her comp lee 
ends, and the strain on the reader’s attention—the effort to rea ma 
feelings he cannot feel, becomes inthe end fatiguing. Her sue ssful 


characters are all exceptional beings, heroes swayed hither and thither 
by some master impulse, women whose souls are absorbed in some 


very amusing “ Legend of Bottle-hill,” which is the nearest approach 
to a connected fairy tale of the German type that we find in these 
South-Ireland legends, we have the primitive form of that delightful 
little story in Grimm’s collection, called “ Table-spread-yourself, | 
Gold-Ass, and Ciub-out-of-the-bag;” but in the German form the 
original stock has budded into a whole series of adventures, while s } 
the Celtic is still in its crude form, though adorned with the sunny | terrible secret, or torn by the violence of some overwhelming pas. 
Irish pleasantry of manner which makes every incident, however | “0” Whenever she steps beyond this line, and tries to describe 
light, so amusing. mon and women such as make up nine-tenths of the world, she pro. 

It is in this maiveté of manner in narrating the eaprices of such | only Sh lay figure with features which, after pursuing them 
dreams as the most common-place of Englishmen has often dreamt, oth ees papi are Daag ae forgets In an hour. She can draw 
that the real charm of this book, after all, consists. For example, | _ amlet and Opheli t, but the characters am ng whom they live 
the two most delightfully characteristic of all the stories are “ Daniel | vill “vate = we faint and tec ble for the stage. This defect was 
O’Rourke’s Flight to the Moon,” and “ Ned Sheehy’s Exeuse,” both | Full spdhieostin Rita,” by far the best of her novels, and is pain- 
of them obviously and transparently dreams, and not very remarkable oe apparent in Carr of Carrlyon. We have here eight prominent 
dreams either, but told with a dramatic humour which makes them | ¢ waracters—the hero and his mother, the heroine and her mother and 
inimitable specimens of national character. Daniel O'Rourke is father, her friend, and a young and poverty-stricken Italian noble 
a well-known hero; but we cannot forbear quoting this small frag- anc bie mother. Of the eight, six are exceptional, either in character 
ment from his adventures, which we take up when he is just falling va macegensnnny and two are, for all true purposes of artistic story. 
from the moon, witha fragment of the reaping-hook in his hand, which |‘ ing, mere dummies. The heroine’s father, Mr. Courteney, has 
the Man in the Moon has severed : 








eloped in early life with her mother, and the two bear about with 
them this secret as a kind of curse, making the man unnaturally self. 

“*Good morning to you, Dan,’ says the spiteful little old blackguard, restrained and sarcastic—he is suid to be learned and wise, but never 
when he saw me cleanly falling down with a bit of the handle in my hand; | gives proof of either—and the woman self-denying, pious, and given 
"3 thank you for your visit, and fair weather after you, Daniel.” I had to fainting-fits. In real life, where we should not see, as we 
not time to make any answer to him, for I was tumbling over and over, do in the story, the motive which exaggerates their demeanour, 
= rolling and rolling at the rate of a fox-hunt. ‘God help me,’ says 1, they would be singularly unpleasant people, with no other 

mut this is a pretty pickle for a decent man to be seen in at this time of | marked peculiarity The Italian noble, Guido Lamberti. lives 
night: I am now sold fairly.’ The word was not out of my mouth, when jy 4 whirlpool se ea EE ana ee i ss - sl a 
whiz! what should fly by close to my ear but a flock of wild geese; all the a a whirlpool of emot ions—hatred to priests, love” lor Italy, 
way from my own bog of Ballyasheenough, else how should they know sternly suppressed love for the heroine, aud overstrained —mig- 
me? the ould gander, who was their general, turning about his head, cried nanimity, He refuses to accept the girl he loves because he is 
out to me, ‘Is that you, Dan?’ ‘The same,’ said I, not a bit daunted | P0°T; refuses the girl who loves him, because she loves him too 
pow at what he said, for I was by this time used to all kinds of bedevi/ment, much ; fights for Italy, and, after a series of “intense” adventures, 
and, besides, 1 knew him of ould. ‘Good morrow to you,’ says he, ‘ Daniel | finally dies of hunger. He isa very noble fellow, according to a lady's 
O'Rourke; how are you in health this morning?’ * Very well, sir,’ says I, idea of nobility, very brave, and self-restrained, and self-devoted; but 
‘I thank you kindly,’ drawing my breath, for I was mightily in want of he is very like the marvellous curate of the regular young lady’s novel, 
some. hy. hope your honour's the same,’ * I think ‘tis falling you are, transported to a different scene. The way in which he receives the 
Daniel,’ says he. ‘You may say that, sir,’ says I, ‘And where are you) advances of Sara Gisborne is a wonder of woodenness. His mother 
going all the way so fast?’ said the gander. So I told him how I had only appears in order to worry him with her abject devotion to a Jesuit 
taken the drop, and how I came on the island, and how I lost my way in | priest. and “a f; thi a | rege sens J hehe tia eae) 
the bog, and how the thief of an eagle flew me up to the moon, and how PANGS, RG to, A Met, al ung Sut a — personification « t ——— 
the man in the moon turned me out. ‘Dan,’ said he, ‘I'll save you: put tion, Just as Lady Carrlyon, the hero’s mother, 1s a personlication 
out your hand and catch me by the leg, and I'll fly you home.’ - Pte. 4S of malicious pride. She never does anything not dictated by that 
your hand in a pitcher of honey, my jewel,’ says I, though all the time I feeling, and one wonders whether she infused that bad emotion into her 
thought within myself that I don’t much trust you; but there was no help, | method of taking soup, or slept with the same expression on her face. 
so I caught the gander by the leg, and away I and the other geese flew | But the author’s favourite character, on which she has evidently be- 


after him as fast as hops.” | stowed affectionate pains, is Sara Gisborne. This young lady, Creole 
in type, is a natural daughter of Mr. Courteney, and, aware of her 


Another remarkable difference between the Celtic legends and the | pit}, hates her father, and. madly in love with Gu; a he 
German ones, is the complete absence in the former of strictly SUpeT- | Oy ; ome father” . i 2 ogy abe sng Ma : : Guido, de “- rie Ms 
natural subjects which are so richly, and sometimes so powerfully, Ren is pst ‘el d seg “gee om eee ates — Mrs. 
presented in the latter. The Celtic legend, indeed, shows far more herself i=, Guide i r r ae age 59 . ee “ ss ee _ ae 
awe of death than the German. Nothing more dismal and eerie than tio follows | 4 ‘ ww ng ie cee Conan waenees pages 
the Banshee legends can be found in the superstitions of ancient or |... — epee ager veer che gears and takes “we beanie = 
modern nations. But there is as liitle effort to conceive or delineate “seas 7 a Newoalit ay tin fe noapitel, ee ‘ —a 
imaginatively the properly supernatural framework of human life in Valentis . or ees — a ae ea a rn 
the Celtic legend, as there is in the Arabian. In Greece, and again | , "Guido. 1 oe na Par; great Lorette, again offers cma 
in Germany, we find Time, Eternity, Necessity, Death, God, Satan, yn mens 4 ~— ceri m aris, and, once more mageasen, _— 
Heaven and Hell, the Supernatural Justice, the vision of “ naked sa eg ball, and takes j vussic acid. Such a career, 
souls,” occupying a prominent position in the magination of the legend- foo ih “a T rp oo improbebic ye ame ments : — — 
makers. But in the Irish legends the scene closes with death, and ae tas di i a Essex, who stood by Buckingham’s side as apap 
only the preternatural world of fairies and elves, never the super- oo ‘a Mpa _ — op rn nc“ re sep pcatondeeg Xd 
natural world of good and evil, enters into the legendary picture. we ae we srt Pg — nee peng Sen Bee +. he > 
The familiarity with which “der liebe Gott” and Death are treated “: which = ne oe bene — it—in reducing it to ‘iL 
in the German stories is quite unknown to the Celtic, perhaps be- We as sr — auman feelings. Cara is not ecoounted eb 7 
cause they did not originate in, but before, the sway of the Roman gy a yp el “2 ‘ee = her inner life. We are “ ae 
Church, and seem to have received no accessions from the medieval | = ~ Viet CS passion, and see that she does passionate — 
saint-lore, but to have remained apart in a world by themselves. se ra them as we might in a crowd. The terrible — 
Nor does there seem a trace of that symbolizing impulse in the Trish which oi conflict which must have raged in such a breast, = 
legends which marks so distinctly the finer of the German. Even the H ans w one make a “simious sensual woman” such as = ily 
lower animals are not identified in them with the predominant human — bed,——who chains men to obtain money, and, if payeee 
characteristics which they suggest to our mind. There is nothing of vartuous, i guilty, as Guido Lamberti a, ¢ pea th os 
the effort to picture the abstract facts of human life and passion under | soul, res at subject for art, are wholly absent. We get more of | ~ 
visible forms and shapes. In short, they are inccherent dreams set in | sage * ben some poor girl drowns herself, eesti beste 
the sparkling framework of a heedless quick-witted peasant’s dramatic | © Carr of Carriyon. By Hamilton Aidé. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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ory but a letter of twenty lines. Sara is the heroine of a 
“ black browed,” “ fully developed,” who stamps, raves, 
and gesticulates, and when her gyrat ions leave her mental petticoats 
a little too short, thinks that an additional attraction. She makes 
jong speeches, avowing her hate, and her love, and her evil ambition, 
but we feel that she simply describes herself instead of the novelist 
doing it for her. She reveals nothing of heyyy unless it be in five 
lines of acute criticism on Mess ina, W hieh Mr. Courteney was, we 
think, quite justified in snubbing her for, but whieh really alford a 
glimpse into the cesspo 1 she calls her soul, W e wateh her with 
interest a We should in the ballet, but it is for the things she does, 
not from curiosity as to why she does them. ’ 

There remain the hero and heroine who are not exaggerations, and 
being intended to be natural, are beyond Hamilton Aidé’s range. 
Lawrence Carr stops at Bologna, is attracted by a pretty English 
face, obtains an introduction by stratagem, proposes to the young 
lady, who tells him she loves another, marries he rei vertheless, is 
tormented by jealousy, and on the death of lis wife lives a erace- 
fully repentant English peer. Tis jeal | 


to tell her hist 
tragic ballet, 





j usy being wholly unreason- 
able, and to English mincs almost inconceivable, is exceedingly we HT 
portrayed, but not hing else is. Except that he is v ery obst inate, and his 
asmile which informs his valet that he is in love, and will consequently 
remain three months in Bologna, he has, when not mad with jealousy, 
scarcely a character at all, less than his wife, who does certainly ex- 
hibit a trace of resignation, and some compressed passion which 
leads her to do imprudences, and, consequently, leaves on the 
reader’s mind some notion of what manner of woman Gilda Carrlyon 
It is, however, a very indefinite one. We under- 


may have been. : 
strong feeling of 


stand what she was like when moved by the one 
her life, but of the whole woman, the living char 
might be anticipated from her nature, we understand nothing at all. 
She is a shrouded figure whose outline we only cateh when in violent 
It is possible that Hamilton Aidé can correct this defect, 


cter whose action 


action. 

ean analyze as well as describe, explain motives as well as recount 
facts, show us living beings instead of fine but st iduesque linpersona- 
tions; but till she does, we can only give her credit for skilful manipu- 
lation, and reserve the higher praise of artistic, @.e. creative, power. 


PROFESSOR NEATE ON TRADES UNIONS.* 

Ir is curious to note how much more dogmatic and pedantic is the ton 
of popular science—how much further removed from the impres- 
sions of practical men—than the calm insight of thorough scientific 
knowledge. ; 
when it really was the insufferable thing Mr. Carlyle always thought 
it—when it smiled superciliously at all 1 
experience, and demonstrated, not that they were only partially true, 
but that they were wholly false alle cited to confute common 
sense on all subjects connected with labour and capital as completely 
as Copernicus had confuted the special senses in affirming that the 
earth moved, while the sun was stationary. ‘There are still a few 
pedants of this class, who hold up to obloquy as unscientific bun- 
gling all attempts to modify in any respect the “ necessary laws” of 
wealth, who try to make you believe that human wills and efforts 
have no more effect on the production or distribution of wealth than 
on the production or distribution of the fixed stars, and yet very 
inconsistently arraign as mischievous what they have proved to be 
absolutely inefficient. t 


There was a sfage in the history of political economy 





he supposed results of 


when it 


But though the species survives, it is rather 
among the ranks of half-educated volunteers,—of capitalists who have 
just dipped into the subject to arm themselves with a few formule, 
and who go forth proclaiming to the world their gospel that slop- 
sellers and sweaters are the great benefactors of the working classes, 
—than among real economists that such pedantry remains. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill may be said to have swept away this nonsense from 
among the ranks of genuine economists, and to have made clear the 
limits within which common sense may still modify with effect those 
lendencies which half-educated political economists regard as neces- 
sary and universal furces. 

Mr. Neate is a thoughtful disciple of Mr. J. S. Mill, and these two 
lectures are exceedingly gootl specimens of the attitude in which true 
science deals with those half-social and half-cconomical problems 
which are so pretentiously solved or mis-solved by the dismal econo- 
mical cant of the day—a cant which is almost as far removed from 
true science, as the obscure sentimentalisms of Mr. Ruskin on the op- 
posite side. Mr. Neate recognizes, frankly enough, the purpose of com- 
bination among the working classes, strives to define the limits within 
which those purposes are socially and ec momically advantageous, 
and the means which mav be regarded as legitimate for obtaining those 
ends. Mr, Neate admits three legitimate purposes for combination: 
l. To kee p up the rate of wages, so far as pre fit and wages are dis- 
puting the proportion in which they shall divide themargin which almost 
uWays exists between a barely remunerative profit and a highly remu- 
herative one—an object in which is included any customary limitation 
of the number of apprentices, which keeps them from degenerating 
Into under-paid, ill-taught labourers. 2. ‘To enforce sanitary regula- 
ions tending to the health and comfort of the labourers in the work- 
shop. 3. To regulate, within given limits, the hours of customary 
labour. He rejects, as inadmissible, the object of resisting the intro- 
duction of machinery on the ground that it displaces human labour. 
As regards the legitimate means by which these objects are to be 
enloreed, he admits as legitimate the combination to desist from 
abour, with, of course, in the ultimate resort, the actual strike ;—and 
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‘the expulsion of nonconforming members from unions, to whose 
decisions they have promised absolute conformity; while he rejects 
as illegitimate the refusal to work with non-union men, as, in fact, an 
attempt to exercise a tyranny without any show of right. 

Mr, Neate is unquestionably right in asserting that combination 
can, and often does, affect the rate of the labourer’s wages favourably, 
without in any way reacting unfavourably—as it is common to assert 
—on the general labour market. The fiction of supposing that the 
minimum rate which might be established, if there were no such thing 
as union amongst the labourer, is the “ natural rate,” is sufficiently 
refuted by the consideration, to which Mr. Neate refers, that there is 
almost always a real margin of debatable ground in profit between 
the capitalist and the labourer. Nay, apart from this consideration, 
and granting for a moment that the minimum rate of profit in a par- 
ticular trade has been reached, so that the real struggle now is not 
between the labourer and the capitalist, but between one species of 
production and another for the highest relative exchange-value of 
the relative products, it may, we think, be maintained that even ¢hen 
union to cheek reduction of wages in such a trade may still have a salu- 
tary general effect. While unskilled agricultural labour is worth only 
from 9s, to 12s. a week, and equally unskilled labour in manufactures 

wih 1Ss, to 21s, a week, what would be the effect of taking away 

| the customary checks to the reduction of wages in the latter 
| or a common intermediate level in 
both employments, through that greater demand for manufacturing 
labourers, to be recruited from the country, which would follow its 
reduction in price? The effect would simply be to postpone in- 
detinitely the growth of a healthy standard of ambition inthe labour- 
ing class, by breaking down the barriers of all the smaller groups 
within which such ambitions grow most rapidly. Just what the 
influence of professions and defined social circles is to the middle 
classes, that 1s the influence of specific trade-standards of precedent 
and respectability to the If you break up these, 
and, throwing down all merge the 
working class into one uniform and indistinguishable mass, you sap 
half the motive force of thrift and prudence which economists profess 

By swamping the better paid 

class of labourers in the worse, you destroy half their motives for 

self-denial aud forethought and upward struggle, without sowing 

It is 

local and specific influence of class combinations that 

short-sighted 

Ihe agricultural 

e far more likely to win their way up to a higher relative 

by learning to appreciate the advantages of class- 
standards and combinations, than by so swamping the operative class 
above them as to cause the latter to drop all class-standards There- 
fore, we say that so far as the operatives can keep up their rate of 
wages (without exercising any tyranny over others) by wise combina- 
tions, so as to leave less spare capital for tempting cheaper labour 
out of worse-paid ¢ mployments mo the field, the better probably for 
all parties. The distinct customs of distinct trades do far more to 
stimulate healthy ambitions, than could be possible if the working 
classes were really the homogencous mass which is supposed in that 
abstract formula, the labour-market. ‘ In other words, the limitations 
rendering it to a certain extent difficult for labour of one kind to find 
employment in another field, though they press hardly enough when- 
ever a sudden and violent change takes Fs in the proportions of 
different kinds of consumption, are, aie ordinary circumstances, 
the best safeguards against degencration in a labourer’s standard of 

comfort ; and the philanthropy which would erase such influences, 

by sweeping away all the machinery of specilic trade opjnions, is a 
very shallow one. 

But we think Mr. Neate has scarcely made suflicient protest 
against the practice of mingling the semi-political objects of a trades- 
union with the purely individual one of an insurance and benefit 
society. It 1s all very well to say that men enter them knowing very well 
that they must bow to the rules of the society in everything, or else 
forfeit all its benefits. That does not diminish the injurious effect of 
hampering consideratious of one class with fears directed to an entirely 
different point. While maintaining resolutely the advantage of trade 
combinations within given limits, we hold nothing to be more preju- 
dicial to their influenee than the mixture of objects which prevent 
the members of unions from leaving them fearlessly when they take 
Which of us would not be hampered in our social 

ty of our policy of life insurance depended on the 

ougtit to foresee the inconvenience of 

this may be true, but it is rione the less a grievous evil that their 

independence should be practically fettered by the fear of forfeiting 
family wi alth, which the N could in no other Way secure, 

Mr. Neate’s parallels between the practical restrictions put on the 
educated labour-market in the learned professions by virtual trades- 
union regulations, and those which are so fiercely denounced in the 
uneducated labour-market, is exceedingly temperate, and discriminate 
very clearly the cases in which they are more, and those in which 
they are less, justifiable than the ordinaty trades-union rules, Custom 
7 an intellectual and refined aspect in these cases, 

that we are apt to be blind to the real analogy. Those who justly 
and severely condemn the selfishness of requirmg a capitalist to pay 
a skilled labourer full wages for doing what a perfectly unskilled 
labourer could do quite as well, will oiten be found to defend with 
acrimony the custom which requires a client to pay a barrister for 
| doing ata high rate that which an attorney could do as well, or 
| perhaps far better, at a lower rate. We heartily recommend these 
| two thoughtful lectures to the attentive study of our readers. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Fru piety has induced Mr. Thomas Hood, the younger,* to bring out a 
complete edition of his father’s works, a task as grateful to himself as it 
will be advantageous to the public. The first volume, which alone has yet 
appeared, contains Hood’s earliest literary performances, while sub-editing 
the London Magazine. They certainly gave promise of his future celebrity, 
and are imbued to an unusual « egree with the peculiarities—whether ex- 
cellences or eccentricities—of his later writings. His answers to corre- 
spondents are exceedingly humorous, and not to be read without moving 
laughter. Both the first and second series of ‘“‘ Whims and Oddities” are 
included in this volume, as well as those two charming pieces ‘ The Plea 
of the Midsummer Fairies” and “Hero and Leander.” Of comical 
effusions there is, of course, no lack, and among them the most whimsical of 
all ballads, “‘ Faithless Sally Brown.” A happier play on words can nowhere 
be found than in the well known stanzas: 
“ Then reading on his "bacco-box, 
He heaved a bitter sigh, 
And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 
“ And then he tried to sing ‘ All’s Well,’ 
But could not though he tried; 
His head was turned, and so he chew'd 
His pigtail till he died. 
“ His death which happen’d in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell : 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell.” 

In graceful, if not very powerful strains, Mr. Preston} sings of the loves 
of Eros and Pysche, the dark presentiments of Agamemnon, the peerless 
heroism of Alcides, andthe sorrows of the sisters of Phaeton. Medieval 
and even modern subjects are also deemed worthy of his muse, and “in the 
spirit of affable gladness " he at one moment invites his comrades to crown 
their cups with roses, and at the next fondly sighs over the memory of 
his first love or bewails a ‘“‘saint-like one,” who is likewise a “pale one, 
hid in convent walls."—/Jz Memoriam. The Rey. Joseph Fletcher, of 
Christchurch,{ composes a mournful and not inharmonious dirge in memory 
of the long unappreciated virtues of “great Prince Albert, good Prince 
Albert.” He has apparently taken ample time to arrange his harmless 
platitudes in rhyme, but had he taken still longer the nation would have 
exhibited no particular impatience. Mr. George Lance’s friendship must, 
indeed, be of a durable character if it survives the association of his name 
with Mr. Edward West's ridiculous doggrels.§ The author himself is 
honest enough to inform his readers that, ‘‘if there should prove to be no 
interest in the verses, the fault will rest entirely with the versifier, and not 
with the subjects of his short effusions.” Here is a fair taste of his 
quality : 

“ THe Seven Essays anp Reviews. 

“ The number, Seven, seems to speak 

Reading for each day in the =. 

But still we find there’s something needing— 

One that is fit for Sunday reading.” 
Now that the Law of Lunacy is about to be amended, we would respect- 
fully suggest to Lord Westbury the propriety of introducing a special clause 
to authorize the summary confinement in an asylum of any one who shall 
hereafter presume to offer new commentaries on the text of Shakspeare. 
There has been much excellent fooling on this inexhaustible subject, but 
even the best of fooling may become intolerable if sustained too long. For 
some two hundred years, clever, learned, industrious scholars have devoted 
the best portion of their life to the hypercritical emendation of a text which 
they obscure as often as they illustrate it. A Sufi aiming at absorption 
with “the divine and transcendent essence,” scarcely misinterpreted the 
duties of humanity worse than these mind-enthralled worshippers of ‘the 
divine Williams.” As if there were not already enough commentators in 
the field, another has just appeared with a string of new readings. Mr. 
Samuel Bailey|j tells us that he began this work as “a diversion from 
abstruser studies,” but soon discovered that “to do anything effectual in 
this way required nearly as much diligent research and patient thought as 
to discuss the Principles of Value, the Metaphysics of Vision, or the 
Theory of Reasoning.” Just so, but with very much less advantage to his 
fellow-men. However, as some of his proposed readings are both ingenious 
and probable, we are willing to overlook the dreadful waste of time of 
which he has been guilty, merely advising him for the future, when he 
seeks recreation, to be content with Shakspeare as he finds him. 

Under the form of Lectures, a Mr. B. C. Jones is doing whatever in him 
lies to throw discredit on the masterpieces of the Greek drama.Q| Not 
wittingly, indeed, for he really appears to be under the impression that he 
is doing a good turn alike to the ancient dramatists and to the modern 
public, in introducing them to one another. But anything more offensively 
vulgar than his humour, or less artistic than his manner of treatment, can 
hardly be imagined. We sincerely trust that no one previously unac- 
quainted with the Greek drama will form his opinion from these silly and 
pointless caricatures. As an antidote to Mr. Jones’s wretched criticisms 
and execrable style, Messrs. A. and C. Black have rendered a notable 
service to the public at large by publishing a cheap edition of De Quincey’s 
matchless writings.°** The first volume contains the ‘‘ Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater,” than which no work more clearly illustrates the 
richness, the harmony, the elasticity of the English language. Whether 
for brilliancy of fancy, boldness and variety of imagery, or purity of ornate 
diction, it stands unrivalled and unapproached. The second volume, which 
is also out, contains his “ Recollections of the Lakes and the Lake Poets, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey.” The complaint of the Roman satirist, 
we fear, still holds good : 

“Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi.” 
How many of the distinguished individuals described by Mr. Walford as 





* The Works of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Notes, by his Son. Vol. L Edward 
Moxon and Co. 

t Glimpses of Antiquity. By George F. Preston. W. Kent ar.d Co. 

t For the Prince Consort: a Lay. By the Rev. Joseph Fletcher. W. Kent and 


0. 

$ Records of 1861. By Edward West. E. West. 

| On the Received Text of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Writings, and its Improvement. 
By Samuel Bailey. Longman and Co. 

J One Hundred Lectures on the Ancient and Modern Drama and Dramatic Poets, down 
to the Nineteenth Century. By B.C. Jones. Thomas H. Lacey. 

** De Quincey’s Works. In fourteen yolumes. A. and C. Black. 


““Men of the Time”* have ever been heard of by their contemperarin? 
How many of them would be missed beyond their own family circles wor, 
they to die to-morrow? Who could have contributed their biographical 
notices, meagre as they are, save only themselves? The original edit; 
was most absurdly overcrowded with unknown names, but Mr, Walfon 
has taken the pains to add 1400 equally inconspicuous. Of the new qj 
brities a large proportion are clergymen, whose claims to fame consist a 
volumes of uncut sermons and Helps to Faith, or Infidelity, as the cass 
may be. En revanche, there is also a considerable increase of theatrical 
memoirs, but these are carefully prepared and pleasantly written, By 
taking Mr. Walford’s own standard of merit, we are surprised thet be 
should have omitted such worthies as Sutherland Edwards, J. ©. Jeaffro. 
son, Dutton Cook, J. E. Edgar, Edgar Bowring, Herbert Spencer and 
many others, guos perscribere longum est. We suspect, too, that Mr 
Hannay will owe him small thanks for informing the svorld that he, , 
thorough-going Conservative, contested the borough of Dumfries e 
“ Liberal principles.” It is fortunate that the indefatigable Mr. Timbs takes 
a narrower view of eminence, or his boyhood biographies would expand to 
encyclopedic dimensions.¢ As his range of vision embraces a thousand 
years, it is evident that, even though confined to the natives of the British 
Isles—with the exception of the late Prince Consort —it would have been 
an herculean labour to have compiled the juvenile adventures of all who 
were eminent according to the Walfordian standard. Mr. Timbs, we 
observe, expresses a hope that “the number and variety of suggestive 
points in this volume may exercise a beneficial influence,” and induce the 
reader to become an eminent man. We hope so too, and even think jt 
possible that he may become as much so as the author himself, who, by the 
way, has omitted to narrate the incidents of the happy days when his own 
childhood flitted by. But this omission is excusable, from the fact that 
his mind, and certainly his scissors and paste, were much engaged at the 
time in the preparation of “ A Year-Book of Facts,"{ a useful and carefy 
compilation, and much to be commended for purposes of reference. 

Would any one know how Cincinnatus comported himself when he re. 
turned to his plough, after repelling “‘ the stranger,” let him read Colone 
Vecchi’s photographie sketch of Garibaldi at Caprera.} Though more sen- 
timental and enthusiastic than exactly accords with English taste, there js 
something very touching in the honest admiration of this brave and 
single-minded soldier. Garibaldi, however, does not himself appear to 
very great advantage. His impulsiveness of character seems to border at 
times upon childishness, and his very simplicity has a theatrical air which 
lays it open to suspicion—perhaps unjustly. The little volume, however, 
is full of lively interest, and will, no doubt, be devoured by the many 
hundred “ blond misses” who pestered the hero in vain for a lock of his 
hair. 

Pupil-teachers and candidates for confirmation, whether they frequent 
the playhouse or not, are indebted to Mr. Henry Worthington for a useful 
enlargement of the Church Catechism.|| The Workhouse Visiting Society, 
we rejoice to observe, patiently persevere in their efforts to found a ward for 
incurables at their Home, and have at last made a commencement.§ The 
evidence given by Miss Twining before the Select Committee on Poor 
Relief (England), is particularly interesting and suggestive, and deserves 
to be carefully considered by all who sympathize with the unprotected 
condition of young pauper females, and would save them from the con- 
tamination of the adult wards. 

Pamphlets and second-rate Magazines lie in an awful pile before ws, 
How shall we deal with the accumulated horrors ? or in what order shall we 
recite their names ? Foremost in pretentiousness, though without a rival in 
its own department, stands the Art Journal (James 8. Virtue), containing 
three exquisite steel engravings besides numerous woodcuts. For fashions 
we turn to Le Follet, self-styled Journal du Grand Monde ; or to The Paris 
Elégant and Journal of Fashion, edited by no less distinguished a person 
than “la Comtesse Dash.” Messrs. Chambers furnish us with the Book of 
Days, a miscellany in connexion with the Calendar, including anecdotes, 
biography, and history, curiosities of literature, and oddities of human life 
and character. Mr. Dunning Macleod advances steadily with his Dictionary 
of Political Economy (Longman and Co.), a compendium of useful bat 
somewhat dry information. Once a Week (Bradbury and Evans), in its 
XXXIst Part, is decidedly a failure, containing scarcely a single paper 
worth the trouble of perusal. Neither can we say much in praise of the Eclectic 
Review (Ward and Co), which is surely descending into the sere and yellow 
leaf. The second number of The Planet (Groombridge and Sons) castsa 
dim, uncertain light, as if already flickering, and on the point of being 
extinguished. On the other hand, there is no sign of weakness or decay 
in the Rev. J. G. Wood's /llustrated Natural Iistory (Routledge and Co.), 
though his monsters seem to grow more hideous every month. Part 
XXXVI. is devoted to frogs and salamanders of portentous size and 
fiendish aspect. Though hardly creditable, it is nevertheless a fact, thats 
new periodical has been started under the ambitious title of the /ntellectual 
Observer (Groombridge and Sons), which professes to be a review of 
natural history, microscopic research, and recreative science. The articles, 
however, which will be most generally read, are an account of the Roman 
Cemetery of Uriconium, by Mr. Thomas Wright, and a paper, only too 
brief, on ancient and modern finger rings, by Mr. Noel Humphreys. Vi 
Inertia Victa ; or, Fallacies Affecting Science, is the name of a pamphlet 
(Bradbury and Evans) by Mr. James Reddie, which purports to be “ An 
Essay towards increasing our knowledge of some physical laws, and 4 
review of certain mathematical principles of natural philosophy.” Finally, 
Messrs. Tallant and Co. continue their Medium for the Poets of the Day, 
apparently with the design to prove that “ modern metre” may be anything 
but poetry. ‘ Rubbish shot here” would be a very suitable motto for this 
wretched exhibition of literary vanity and bad taste. 

[We have to apologize to Mr. Harrison, the author of a book on South 
Australia noticed last week, for having by a slip of the pen written “ Vie- 
toria” instead of “South Australia” in our criticism. This was, however, 
a mere clerical error, and the note at the bottom of the page gave the title 
correctly. —Eb. ] , 


* Menof the Time: A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Living Characters (including 
Women). A new edition. By Edward Walford, M.A. Routledge and Co. 

+ School-days of Eminent Men. By John Timbs, F.S.A. Lockwood and Co. 

t The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By John Timbs, F.S.A. Lockwood 
and Co. 

$ Garibaldi at Caprera. By Colonel Vecchi. Translated by Mrs. Gaskell. Mac- 
millan and Co. 2 

| The Church Catechism, with Explanations and Scriptural Proofs. By Henry Wor- 
thington. Longman and Co. 





| Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society. No. XVII Longman and Co. 
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Jp OYAL ITALIAN | OPERA, COVENT 


HE ALLIANCE BANK OF LONDON 


AND LIVERPOOL (Limited). 


Rh os has the honour ro ee that the Opera Season of | Established under the Joint-stock Banking Companies Amend- 


on TUESDAY, April 8. 
with full particulars of the arrangements, will 
roe 


ori Mareh : 
JAMES’S ‘THEATRE. 


OYAL 
= oo Mr. George Vining . 
of the E rs —Tr ph Success 
Last Six — of the New a —_ in: dle 
lionday and during the week, FR 8 OES 
George Vining, Bowes, Belmore, Stephens, F. ( — ae -_ 
Mrs. Frank Matthews, E. Romer, and Miss Her! Afte 
wt PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA; OR, THE MAID AND 
THE MONSTER. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews, E. Komer, 
Lucette, and Miss et — Commence at Half-past 
Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kin 
OLLARD and COLLARD S NEW 
EST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
REET, OOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
rianoront= of all Classes for Sale and Hire. City 
neopeiee. EC 














Branch, 26, C! 
5, OXF RV-STREET, 


OE. ” GLASS CHAN DELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
al Services for 12 persons, from 7/, 15s, 
Os, 


D articise marked in plain figures, 
patsice Gass —— and oe a suitable for Presents. 


ecuted. 

BNDON—8 OW. ROOMS. 43, OXFORD YSTREET, Ww. 

BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


YNRIVALLED LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER 
a* WILSON Manufacturing Company, With recent improve- 





A wi rats SEWING MACHINE which will Gather, Hem, Fell, 
or Stitch with great rapidity and perfect regularity, ‘and is 
mS best far « every description of work, The Machine is simple, 
and elegant in design, not liable to get out of order, and 
is so easily understood that a child may work it, and it is alike 
suitable for the Family and Manufacturer. 
UFFICES AND SALE Rooms, 139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
W. Instructions gratis to every purchaser. 
lilustrated prospe with ls, gratis and post free. 
of Foor's PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. A taste- 
ful stand, wit with a poe —_— against the loss of an Umbrella. 
VEL OF MECHANISM, 
al wv 
EVOLVING * SHOP FRONT : ~The 
ly Revolving Shop Front in the world may be 
a BE ods nd SON'S Branch Establishment, NEW OXFORD 
STREET, corner of HART STREET. 
age News thus notices this great novelty in 
the Mechanical Art 
“It presents to the street passenger the appearance of a qua- 
lass window, with elegant interc olumniation ». 
The pavement in front is inlaid with encaustic tiles, and the two 
piers are fitted with silvered plate-glass, which doubles or con- 
~~ he revolving glass room, if 
" lly changing aspect as it 
passes the shop frontage. The whl hi very novel and splendi 
a, ly as the various embellishments are peculiarly rich 
; but a correct idea of an i:.genious mechanical con- 
= this nature is not easily conveyed by mere description, 
endmen bocee to be appreciated As tar as the spectator can 
observe, the window seems to realize the conce; = of peapegeet 














ment Acts, 20 and 21 Vict.. cap. 49, and 21 and 22 Vict., cap. 91, 
which specially limit the liability of each shareholder to the 
amount of his shares. 

Capital, TWO MILLIONS. 

In 20,000 shares of 1001 each. 21 per share only to be called up. 
First issue, 10,000 shares. Deposit on coptieation, lL per share, 
and a further payment of li. on allotment, Each call not to 
exceed 5/., and three months’ interval between each call 


DIRECTORS. 
Alfred Castellain, Esq. (Messrs, Frederick Huth and Co.), Liver- 
pool. 
Ingram Chapman, Esq., 6, Austin-friars, London, Director of the 


United General Gas C ~- 
James Nugent Daniell, "YS, Norfolk-cres cent, Hyde Park, 
don. 

J. H. Reynell de Castro, Esq., Lombard. street, London. 

John Bloxam Elin, Esq., 34, Abchurch-lane, isoten, E.C., Di- 
rector of the Union Bank of Australia. 

Louis Gruning, Esq. (Messrs. Frederick Huth and Co.), Liverpool. 

James Houghton, Esq., Liverpool. 

William Keates, Esq. (M Messrs. Newton, Keates, and Co.), Liver- 


rol. 

Charles Edward Mangles, Esq., Poyle Park, Farnham, Surrey, 
a hairman of the London and South Western Railway Com- 

pany. 

John Grant Morris, Esq. a Case and Morris), Liverpool. 

n Edward Naylor, Esq., Liverpool. 

George Palmer ae teny "oo 52, Threadneedle- street, London, 
Director of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, 
and China. 

Thomas Stenhouse, Esq., 15, Cannon-street West, London. 

John Torrance, Esq. , 5, Chester-place, Hyde P’ ~ meee London, 

(With power to add to their nam 
A ngements are being made to secure the —_— of tho- 
roughly qualified managers both in London and Liverpoo! 
SoLIciTORs. 
London : Messrs. Crosley and Burn, 34, Lombar 1-street, E..C, 
Messrs. Flux and Argies, 9, Mincing-lane, E.C 
Liverpool: Messrs —* —_ Hub. 


JOKERS. 
Messrs. J. oa J. Whitehead, 8, sieengate-ctvant, London. 
essrs. G. and T. Irvine, Liverp 
BANKERS. 
London: The Union Bank of London. 
Liverpool: The Bank of England. 
SECRETARY. 
Ellis Clowes, Esq 
Temporary Offices of the Company: 
London, E,C. 

The confidence felt by the public in banks undertaken on the 
joint-stock principle has continued to increase year by year. The 
London Joint-stock Banks in particular have been very success- 
ful. They have paid large dividends, ranging from 1 to 25 per 
cent., to their shareholders; whilst the high rate of premium, 
varying from 80 to 300 per cent., at which their shares stand on 
the Stock Exchange, indicates “that the mercantile community 
appreciate them as a safe means of investment. 

The following tabular statement shows the business results of 
six of the London Joint-stock Banks to 3ist December last, and 
the present market value of their shares :— 

As per the accounts for the half-year ending 
Jecember 31, Is6l 














M, Gracechurch-street, 

















motion, and hurrying —— suddenly stop to 
E. ) 


SES AND nN, 
-made and iL. Tailora, Habit Makers, Woollen 


Ready 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and General 
Outdtters, 








Panay vad 
y Establshmen 
154, 155, 156, 1s? ineries; &3, ry 85, 86, Aldgate. 
Oxford-street Branch, 
5906, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham-court-road Branch, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradfoid, Yorkshire. 
7b ; : i Db : 7 
E LAZENBY and SON Foreign Ware- 
e age ae Family Grocers, beg to direct attention to 
their choice selec: of Breakfast and Luncheon delicacies, 
Comestibles, and name tor Dessert, noticing, amongst others, 
York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues. 
Strasburg and Yorkshire Pics, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
rench Truffles, !'reserved Green Peas, French Beans, 
Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives: Crystallized 
and Glace Apricots, Greengages, Strawberries, and Angelica, 
Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Kaisins, Figs, French Plums, and a 
French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated 
Pickles and Sauces, prepared under personal superintende 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, ‘Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, 
Candies, Colza Oil, and all household requisites supplied of the 
best descriptions. 
mee waited on be orders 
Po 














e, 








t, , London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of i ae e receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. — 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re- 
quested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
ea Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual 

in aay of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 

can be genuine. 
E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Restuan-equase, 
assole 1g type of the ipt for Harvey's Sauce, 
compelied to give this caution, from the fact that their labels on 
Sets imitated * with a view to ve purchasers, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS | 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.’ 
*e* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, mdon, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


Drnees nD 's PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years empha- 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally ac- 

mr bh the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Sto- 
eartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 

Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
a It is a ared, in a state of perfect purity and uniform 
strength, Lean! ed JINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond-street, 

sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 


7) LY AT oT : 

(; (\LENFIEL .D PATENT STARCH, 

een in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 

—_ this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Royal 

nd Her Majesty's Laundress says that although she 

a tried “Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has 

found none of them equa! to the GLENFIELD, which is the 
Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
r kinds are often substituted. 
nd Co . Glasgow and London. 



























S PILLS.—Goop Dices- | 


TION.—Holloway’s Pills are universally acknowledged to | 


best corrective of indigestion. Loss of | 
and nausea are a few of the incon- 
which are remedied with ease by these purifying Pills 
jos strike at the root of all abdominal ailments: they excite in 
Stomach a proper secretion of gastric juice, and regulate the 
ome the liver, promoting ia that organ a copious supply of 
pure wholesome bile, so necessary for digestion. These Ville re- 
move all distention and obstruction, and from their harmless com- 
na ion are peculiarly well adapted fordelicate persons and young 
lidren: while casting out impurities these excellent Pills 
Strengthen the system and give muscular tone. 
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The Current Accounts and Deposits held by the » Joint-nt 
Banks in London on the 3lst December last amounted to a total 
of 50,180,3631, being very largely in excess of the corresponding 
period of last year. 

These results have been achieved whilst the existing law ren- 
dered the whole property of every Shareholder liable for the debts 
and engagements at the Bank. 

The law , however, was t wisely altered in 1858, and Bank - 
ing Companies are now p i to be formed on the principle of 
limited liability. Already several Banks have been so constructed, 
and it is stated by the Directors, that whilst the law has placed a 
limit on the liability of the Shareho iders, the business of the Bank 
has been considerably extended and increased. 

Although during the last twenty-five years the port of Liverpool 
has more than doubled itself in population and wealth, and the 
commercial intercourse between the metropolis and Lancashire 
has been prodigiously augmented, no new Bank has been esta- 
blished in Liverpool during that period. And further we y 
of remark that no Jvint-stock Bank which embraces London and 
Liverpool within its own independent business operations exists 
at present. 

The Directors, believing that there is ample room for further 
| banking accommodation in London, and having regard to the 
} increasing trade and opulence of Liverpool and its vicinity, are of 

opinion that the time has arrived when a new Bank may be 

established under limited liability with every prospect of perfect 

suce 
| It is proposed, therefore, to establish the Alliance Bank of 

London and Liverpool (Limited), with the Head Office in London, 
' ber Branches at Liverpool, and ! ong course at such other places 
as the iuterests of trade may requ 

The Alliance bank of London aol Liverpool (Limited) will 

Upen Current Accounts and allow Interest on Minimum 





























Grant Drafts on its Branches ; 

Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for all parts of 
Europe and elsewhere ; 

Undertake Agencies of Foreign and Country Banks ; 

Effect Purchases and Sales in British and Foreign Stocks, 
Shares, and Securities, receiving the dividends thereon, 
and collecting or aegotiating Coupons, &c. ; 

And transact every other description of ban! g business 

The Directors purpose calling up only 25d. per share, thus leaving 
751. per cent. as @ guarantee fund to the depositors ; reserving the 
power to issue amongst the Proprietors for the time being such 
| portion of the unallotted shares at such period and on such terms 

as they may see fit, 

A deposit of 1 per share must be paid to the Company's 
bankers at the same time that the application for shares is made, 
according to the sabjoined form. 

| Forms of applications for shares may be obtained from the 

Srokers, Messrs. J. and J. Whitehead, Moorgate street, London; 

and Messrs. G. and 1. Irvine, Liverpool; or the Secretary, at the 
| Company's offices, No. 34, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHAKES 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE ALLIANCE BANK OF LONDON AND 
LIVERPOOL (LIMITED) 
to your bankers the sum of ‘ 
a e on shares in the above 

« omen, . i hereby request that you will allot me that number, and 
1 agree (according to the form prescribed by the articles of asso- 
ciation) to accept such shares, or any less number you may allot 
me, and to execute the articles of association when required, and 
I request that my name may by placed on the register of share- 
holders tor _~ oo so allotte 





















THe LONDON ASSURA NCE. —Oflices, 
No. 7, Royal Exchange, E.C., and No. 7, Pall-mall, 8 W.— 

E LIFE. and MAKINE ASSU KANCES 

nearly a century and a 

half, having Rees incorporated by Royal ¢ harter in the year 17 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained by « 

written or personal application as above. 

JOHN LAL RENCE, 





Secretary 


l ONDON LIBRARY, 12, 12, ST. JAMES’S- 
SQUARE, 8.W., 
President—The Earl of cLAnSNBON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The onute of Lansdowne. =. Exceilency M. Van de 
Weyer 


The. Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


TRUSTEES 
The Earl of Clarendon, G. Grote, Esq. 
Lord Lyttelton. | 

COMMITTEE 
J. Alderson, M.D. T. 4. K 


ey, Esq 

Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, 
, MP. 

Herman Merivale, C.B. 





Rev. W. H. Brookfield The V Kev. Dean Milman 
E.H. Bunbury, Esq KM. Mi * 

Thomas Cartyle, Esq. R. Phillimore, L D., Qc. 
Joln Forster, Esq The Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C Goldwin Smith, Esq. 

Arthur Helps, Very - . Soe Trench. 


Leonard Horner, Esq. 
W. B. Hodge, Esq. Travers Twi, LL LED, Qc. 
Secretary and Librarjan—Robert H. 

The following are the terms of admission to eis . ae whic h 
contains 80,000 Lg of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages: 5 ubscription, % a year, or 2, a year with 
entrance fee of 61 ; Life Membership, 26/. 

Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country mem- 
bers, _ to residents in town, 

ng-room open from ten to six. 
se on application. 


Bis ToT r _ 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.— (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTESS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Kadina (Wallaroo). Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every oy of Bankin, 
business conducted with Victoria and New South Wales throug’ 


the © ta Onn Bx ‘s Agents 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Broad-street, E.C. 
ELEGRAPH,TO INDIA COMPANY 
(Limited), 

Notice is hereby given, that the jine of Telegraph to fata, 
China, and Australia is now open as far as Jul 
Red Sea, and that Messages can be transmitted from or to a 
Telegraph -station in the United Kingdom. 

Price of a single Message of 20 words, including all names, 
addresses, and instructions, from any Station in the United 
Kingdom ‘to any Port in India, China, or Australia, 3. 5s. 

Half the price of a single Message being charged for every addi 
tional 10 words or fraction of 10 words 

By order of the Board, 
ck PEBL, Secretary. 

62, Moorgate-street, E.C., March 14, 1862. 

N.B.— Messages despatched from London up to the evening of the 
19th ist. will probably overtake the Caleutia and China Mail at 
Jubal 








pur INDIAN TRAMWAY COMPANY 


For Constructing Cheap 
ing Railways—costing le 
and adapted according to loca! circumstances to Cattle or 
motive Power. 

Capital—1,000,000/, in 200,000 shares of 54 each. First Issue— 

250,0001., in 50,000 shares of 5/. each. 
Deposit 2s, per Share on application, to which sum the Mability of 
subscribers is limited. 
Registered under the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, with limited 
liability. 
BOALD OF DIRECTORS 

CHAIRMAN—Sir Macdonald Stephenson (Director of the East 
Indian Railway) 

Major General Jane Alexander, C.B. (Be Horse Artillery) 
_ Superintendent of the Gun Carriage pent, Bengei 











John Allan, Eaq., late of Calcutta. 
Charles J. Braine, Esq., late of Madras. 
Henry Brockett, Esq., late Member of Council, Jamaica, Eardley 
House, Syden 2 
Alexander H. Campbel!, Esq 
a. 








(Messrs. Finley, Campbell, and Co. 


Thomas Cardwell, Esq. (Messrs. Cardwell, Parsons, and Co., 
Bombay, and Thomas Cardwell and Co, London.) 

Major-General Charles James Green, late Madras Engineers. 

Jobu Farley Leith, Esq, Chairman, Eastern Bengal Kailway Com- 


pany. 
Sir John Spencer Login, late of the Hon. E.LC. Service. 
James Mathewson, ksq. (Messrs. May, Mathewson, and Co., Lon- 
dou and Calcutta.) 








G e Norton, Esq., late Advocate-General of Madras, Director 
of the Madras and Great Southern of India Railways. 
| Mr. Alderman Kose, No. 66, Upper Thames-street. 
Auptror—J. A. Franklin, " 
LICITORS—Messrs. Freshfields and Newman 
BROKERS—Messrs. J. and J. Whitehead, 8, Moorgate street, E.C 
BANKERS—The Lonagon and County Bank 
ENGINEERS 
Sir Charles Fox Goons * somes Esq 
SECKETARY—M. BR. Sco! 
TEMPORARY Orricts—t., MOOkGATE-S STREET, E.C 
A deposit of 2s. per share must be paid on application. If no 
allotment is made, the deposit will be returned without de- 
duction. 
The _ ay of subscribers is limited to the amount of the 





Detailed Prospectuses and forms of ey for shares may 
be obtained at the offices o: the Compan 0. 62, Moorgate-street , 
or of the brokers of the Company Mezere. *). and J. Whitehead, 
No. 4, Moorgate-street 


7 ai ry , ’ » 
NDIAN TRAMWAY COMPANY 
(Limited) 

The Directors of the Lucian Tramway Company (Limited) give 
NOTICE, that as nearly the whole of the SHAKES @ 

to England have been subscrited, the proportion weserees for India 

will be sent ont by the Mail of the 20th MARCH; Low parties who 

may not already have sent in their Y ref re- 

quested to do so not later than WEDNESDAY, the’ 19h inst, on 

which date the lists will be closed, and no further applications wil! 

be received By order of the Board, 








SCOTT, Secretary. 
No. 62, Mocrgate- street, March 10. 1862. 


T 
ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 
HEAD OFFICE.—6i, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH: 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the NORTH BR TISH 
INSURANCE COMPANY was held within the Company's Ofice, 
64, Princes-street, Edinburgh, on MONDAY, 3rd March, 186, in 
terms of the Constitut) ot the Company i— 

JOHN ANDERSON, Esq., Senor Director, in the Chair 
rs was read of the business transacted 
bh the following results were commu 





A Report by the Direct 
during the year 1861, in © 


nicated 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
The PREMIUMS receives ring the year 1861, deduct 
ing Re-imsurances, am unted tc 
Being £10,466 Ss e 1860, and Lisa: 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 
786 NEW POLICIES hac been issued, Assuring the 
coceee £927,620 











sum © 
And paying of ANNUAL PREMIUMS...........- £16,55 
In the ANNUITY BUSINESS 179 Bonds had been 
granted, for which wes received the sum of .......... £51,520 
The ACCUMULATED FUNLI now amounts to £1,174,385 
And the ANNUAL KEVENUE to .......0405 - £214'655 


On the motion of thh CHAIRMAN, seconded vay Grorox Wan 
nen ven, Esq., the Report was unanimously approved of, and the 
usual Di dend of 8 per cent. on the paid-up Capital of the Com 
pany declared, payable on the j70) of April neat, free of In 
come-Ta: 
LONDON OFFICE.—i, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LONDON 











_W. F, BIRKMYRE, Secretary. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOKOUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 
2 vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 
“A very amusing chronicle. That it will be read 
with curiosity we cannot doubt.”—Athenxum, 


2 , 
DOWN SOUTH; or, An Englishman’s 
Experience at the Seat of War in America. By S. 
PHILLIPS DAY, Esq., Special Correspondent of 
the Morning Herald. 2 vols., with Portraits of Pre- 
sident Davis and General Beauregard, 21s. 
RED, WHITE, AND BLUE; Sketches 


of Military Life. By the Author of “Flemish In- 
teriors.” 3 vols., with IMustrations, 31s. 6d. 
“There is much amusing matter in these volumes.” 
—Athenrum. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 
MOTHER OF NAPOLEON IIL. 2 vols., 21s. 
THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

By WALTEK THORNBURY. 2 vols. 
RECREATIONS OF A SPORTSMAN. 
a —_ LENNOX. 2 ety 
ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
5s. bound, forming the new volume of “ ITurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library.” 

THE NEW NOVELS. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
FAST YOUNG LADY. By Mrs. GREY. 3 vols. 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By 

“SCRUTATOR.” 3 vols. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS., 


By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. 





Just published, : 
HE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS CON- 
TROVERSY — THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE 
PEOPLE. By FREDERICK J. FOXTON, A.B., Author 
of “ Popular Christianity.” 8vo, sewed, price Is. 6d. 
London: Triisnver and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Wilts and RACHEL RUSSELL: 

a Tragedy, in Five Acts, By ANDREAS 
MUNCH. Translated from the Norwegian, and pub- 
lished under the special sanction of the poet, by JOHN 
HEYLIGER BURT. 

“The latest and best known tributes to Lady Rachel 
Russell's memory are Guizot’s ‘L'Amour dans le 
Mariage’ and this tragedy by the Norwegian poet, 
Munch, which we have here ‘done’ into English, and 
very well done, by Mr. Burt. The spirit of the play is 
almost English. The characters are true, It is a plea- 
sant flattery to find our British worthies so well under- 
stood and beloved by our cousins in old Norway."— 
Globe 

London: Triisner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 830, handsomely bound in cloth, 


price 12s., 
YESEARCHES ON THE DANUBE 

& AND THE ADRIATIC; or Contributions to the 
Modern History of Huncary and Transytvania, 
DacmaTia and Croatia, Servia and Butearia. By 
A. A. PATON, F.R.G.S. Z 

“We never came across a work which more con- 
scientiously and accurately does exactly what it pro- 
fesses to do.” —Spectator. 

“The interest of these volumes lies partly in the 
narrative of travel they contain and partly in the stores 
of information on all kinds of subjects with which they 
abound.” —Saturday Review. 

“The work is written in a pleasant and readable 
style, and will be a necessary companion for travellers 
through the countries of which it treats.” —Ziferary 
Gazette. 

London: Triisnex and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, in One Volume, 4to., and One Part of Atlas, 
in Folio, price 4/. 4s., 
THE SECOND DIVISION OF 
REL LTS OF A SCLENTIFIC MIs- 
»Y SION TO INDIA AND HIGH ASIA. By 
HERMANN, ADOLPHE, and ROBERT DE SCHLAGIN- 
TWEIT; undertaken between the years 1854 and 1858, 
by order of the Court of Directors of the Honourable 





MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—<@—— 


I. 
Now ready, 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTER- 
BURY: The Anglo-Norman Period. By WALTER 


FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. | 


8vo, 18s. Vol, I., 8vo, 15s. 

“A work which we trast the author will be enabled 
to complete with the same vigour and good sense which 
he displayed in the first volume.”—Quarterly Review. 

“If this work continues to increase in interest as 
this second volume does it will be most popular and 
most useful.”—Atheneum. 

“ Written as pleasantly as it is impartially. . . . 
Diversified by contemporary anecdotes and genial bio- 
graphy.” — Examiner. 


“The abiding popularity of these eloquent, truthful, | 
and interesting volumes we hold to be unquestionable.” | 


—Dublin Evening Mail. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. From the| 


Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. 
THEODOR MOMMSEN, Translated, with the 


Author’s sanction and additions, by the Rev. | 


WILLIAM P. DICKSON; with a Military Map of 
Italy, and with an Introduction by Dr. Schmitz. 
Vols. L. and If, crown 8vo, 18s. 

‘Since the days of Niebuhr no work on Roman 
history has appeared that combines so much to attract, 
instruct, andcharm the reader, Its style, a rare quality 
in a German author, is vigorous, spirited, and animated. 
Professor Mommsen's work can stand a comparison 
with the noblest productions of modern history.”—Dr, 
Schmitz. 


Il. 
ANECDOTE LIVES OF WITS AND 


HUMOURISTS. By JOHN TIMBS, F-.S.A., inclad- 


ing Swift — Steele — Sheridan — Porson — Foote — | 


Golismith—The Two Colmans—Revy. Sydney Smith 
—Theodore Hook. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Por- 
traits, 18s. 
“The cream of a dozen interesting biographies.”— 
Saturday Keviev. 
* Executed in Mr. Timbs’ best manner,”—Daily News. 


Iv 

THE MILLENNIAL REST; or, The 

World as it Will be. By the Rey, Dr. CUMMING. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vv 
FOURTH EDITION.—EAST LYNNE. 
By Mrs. H. WOOD. In ? vols. 

“In our opinion * East Lynne’ is the best novel of 
the season. i 
ing. Its plot retaius us in the proper mood of suspense, 
and its characters have a hold on our sympathies. The 
author has achieved considerable success and ‘East 
Lynne’ is a first-rate story." — Times. 

vi. 
THIRD EDITION.—THE AMERICAN 
UNION: its Value and Real Effects on the Well- 
being of the American People; the Causes of its 


Disruption, and Probable Results of the present , 


Conflict: with an Examination of our own Interests 
in the Issue, and an Inquiry into Secessi 
Constitutional Right. By JAMES SPENCE. 
10s. 6d. 
“ This work is the best that has yet appeared on the 
American crisis.”— 7 mes. 
“ Written with remarkable knowledge and power.” 
Quarterly Review. 
Rricnarp BentLey, New burlington-street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
N EXPOSITION OF SPIRI- 
i TUALISM: in a Series of Letters. 
“ A work of no slight interest to the student of human 
folly."—London Review 
“The discussion of this question has given the im- 
pulse to inquiry, by which it must soon be brought to 


| an issue.”—Morning Post 


“In publishing this book we think ‘Sceptic’ will 
have greatly aided the cause, not of spiritualism, but 
of cerebral physiology and the true science of mind.”— 
Coventry Herald 

London: Triinyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, post Svo, with 52 coloured plates, 9s. 6d., 
RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. 
lilustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described 
by CHARLES JOHNSON, Botanical Lecturer at Guy's 
Hospital; and C. PIERPOINT JOHNSON. Second 
Edition, containing the principal Poisonous Fungi. 





East India Company. 

The Work will consist of Nine Volumes of Scientific | 
Text, and of an Atlas, in Three Volumes Folio, contain- 
ing Views and Maps, with explanatory Letterpress. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria has been most graciously 
pleased to accept the Dedication of the Atlas. a 

The Second Volume of the great work of the Brothers 
Schlagintweit, which is now ready, contains the Hyp- | 
sometry of India and Central Asia. The great scientiile 
importance of this portion of their investigations is 
best seen from the circumstance that it gives the 
height of no less than 5495 points, 1113 of which have 
been for the first time calculated by the Authors. 

The Atlas accompanying this Second Division of the 
Letterpress contains, besides five great Landscape 
Pictures, seven Profiles of the most important Moun- 
tain Ranges of India and Central Asia, which are in 
direct reference to and illustrations of the Text. An 
Appendix is added, which gives information on the 
recovery, of the lost Diaries of Adolphus Schlagintweit, 
and their contents. 

The first Divison or Volume (Text in 4to., Atlas in 
folio) to be had at the price of 4/. 4s. 

Intending Subscribers may obtain Prospectuses, and | 


every information required, of the Publishers. 
London : Triewar and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. | 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 


Second Edition, price 10s. 6d., 
| R. KNOX ON THE RACES OF} 
MEN: a Philosophical Enquiry into the Influence 
of Race over the Destinies of Nations. Second Edition, 
with four supplementary chapters. 
London: Henry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 
*,* The Supplement can be had separately, price 2s. 6d, 








Just published, beautifully printed in antique type, on oe 
| 
| 


toned paper, price ls., paper cover, or ls. 6d, 
bound in cloth, 
{ NOLDEN WORDS, No. 1. Part TL. :} 
THE RICH AND PRECIOUS JEWEL OF GOD'S 

HOLY WORD. Part IL: PRAYER. Selections from 
the Works of Bishop Jewell, Bishop Coverdale, Bishop 
Hooper, Archbishop Sandys, William Tyndale, Thomas | 
Becon, Richard Hooker, John Bradford, Dr. Donne, 
Bishop Hall, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop 
Leighton. 

London (577, Strand) and Oxford: Jouwn Henry and 
James Panker. Lirmingham: Heyer Wricur, New- 
street. 


' 


It is found by all readers highly entertain- | 


———____ 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. Gu 
Just published, in feap. Syo, oe ee 


THE WAY TO LiFg 


Sermons by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.p. 
| By the same Author, 


I. 
| 27rTn THOUSAND. 
THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL: ; 
trated in a Series of Discourses. 7s. 6d. illus. 
| “The theology of this: admirable volume resem| 
| the language in which it is embodied ; it is the th 
of the old school—direct, simple, forcible, not sheet 
in clouds of ingenious speculation, but bearing in ey 
| page the clear impress of the New Testament Whi, 
the eloquence and poetry in which it is set Will scarce 
fail to secure it the suffrages of the most fastidious its 
own inherent power and simplicity will carry it with 
acceptance into many a humble homestead, and attract 
deeply attentive circles around many a cottage hearth” 
—Hugh Miller. 


i. 
lérn THOUSAND, 

CHRIST AND THE INHERITAY 
OF THE SAINTS; illustrated in a Series CR 
courses from the Epistle to the Colossians. 7. 6d 

‘* Dr. Guthrie’s is the perfection of strong pulpit rhe 
toric. He equals the very highest platform Oratery 
without its obvious artifice, its rather tedious iteratigg 
and its mannerism.”—Spectator. 

“No modern preacher is such @ consummate magter 
of the graphic and descriptive power, which has been 
appropriately termed * word-painting,’ as Dr. Guthrie 
A wonderful copiousness and variety of illustration a 
general sympathy with human affections and gaffer. 
ings, and an ornate and gorgeous diction, makes g 
sermon of the eloquent Scotch divine approach the 
character of a sacred poem.”— The Record. 


4ru THOUSAND, 
|PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. }s, 


“If you would know what there is in gréat cities 
that needs mending, ask Dr. Guthrie and he will telj 
}you. If you have not read these ‘Pleas for Ragged 
| Schools,’ good reader, get the book, and read them 
| forthwith.” —British Quarterly Review. 
| Edinburgh: Avam and CHakces BLACK; and al 

Booksellers. 
DE QUINCEY'S WORKS. 
Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, price 4s. 6d, 
| A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS 


Puomas DE QUINCEY, 


Vol. IL. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 

Vol. IL Recollections of the Lakes and the Lake 
Poets —Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey 
With Illustrations. (Now ready.) 

Vol. IIL For April will contain the Spanish Military 
Nun; The Last Days of Immanuel Kant 

| System of the Heavens as Revealed by Lord 
Rosse’s Telescope; Joan of Are; The 
Casuistry of Roman Meals; Modern Super- 
Stitions. 

Edinburgh: Apam and Cuaries Brack, and all 
Booksellers 


This day, in 2 vols., feap., cloth, price 12s., 








a \ NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON; 
4 


An OLD OLD STORY. By the Author of 

* Mary Powell.” 
| Arnruvr Hac, Vintve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
| Now ready, 1 vol. post Svo, cloth boards, price 7s. 6d, 
\ EMOIRS of COUNT JOHN ARRIVA- 
i_e BENE, Translated from the Original by Count 
| CHARLES ARRIVABENE. With Documents and Notes 
Explanatory, and six Original Letters of Silvio Pellico 

L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRISON BOOKS 
AND THEIR AUTHORS,” &e 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s.; gilt edges, 5s., " 
peas SPOTS AND FAMOUS 
PLACES. By J. A. LANGFORD, Coloured 
frontispiece. 
London: WILL1amM Troe, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





| New Edition, Complete, Illustrated, crown Svo, 58 
PAIR LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS 
OF THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. By T. CROF- 
TON CROKER. A new and complete edition, edited 
by T. WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., &c., with original Letters 
from Sir W. Scott, Lockhart, Miss Edgeworth, &c., n0¥ 
first added ; and a Memoir of the Author by his So, 
| T. F. DILLON CROKER 
| London: Wiitiam Trea, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
STEWART ON THE HUMAN MIND 
Svo, cloth, 7 
Wappen OF THE PHTLOSOPHY 
‘4 OF THE HUMAN MIND. In Two Parts. By 
DUGALD STEWART, with Keferences, Sectional Heads 


S., 


Synoptical Table of Contents, and Translations of the 
numerous Greek, Latin, and French Quotations, & 
| By the Rev. G. N. WRIGITT, MLA 
London: W1ii1am Tees, Pancras-lane, Cheapside 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. 

NOMPLETE (THE) GARDENER, or 

Calendar of work to be done in every month of 
the year, by THOMAS MAWE and JOHN ABER- 
CROMBIE, to which is added a Treatise on Drawing- 
room Gardening, Wardian Cases, and Fern Culture, by 
GEORGE GLENNY, F.HLS., 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

GARDENERS’ (THE) POCKET 
JOURNAL, by JOHN ABERCROMBIE, with a Tre utise 
on Drawing-room Gardening by GEORGE GLENN}, 
F.FLS., Ismo, cloth, 2s. 
London: Wii11aM Teaco, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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NEW WORK BY DR. CORRIGAN. 
In 1 vol. with Route Map and Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d., 
EN DAYS IN ATHENS, with Notes 
oy the Way, in the Summer of 1861. By Dr. 
ORRIGAN, Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, 
Cosident of the Royal College of Physicians in Ire- 
land, &e. 
London : I 
a This day, post Svo, price 1s. 6d, 
\HE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, A 
CHRONICLE OF MISTAKES. By the Author 
of “The Heir of Redelyfie.’ 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand 


onGMAN, Green, Lonemay, and Roverts. 


~~ Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s., 

ISCELLANIES. By the 
\ CHARLES KINGSLEY, Regius Professor of 
History in the University of Cambridge, and 


Rev. 


Modern ! 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand 


Post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 

YHE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 
| A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Jastitation of Great Britain. By JOHN HULLAR, Pro- 
fessor of Vocal Music in King’s Colle ge and in Queen's 
College, London, and Organist of Charter-house. 

London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand 


Svo, price 1és., the Fourth Volume completing the 
vate Work of ; WER" _ 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
HISTORY OF SLAVERY, AND TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF COLONIES. By ARTHUR HELPS 
Vols. . and IT, 288. Vol. IIL., 16s 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 
‘Dk COOKE TAYLOR'S MANUALS OF HISTORY. 
Seventh Edition, 6s., 
NTUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN 
Ss HISTORY, With Supplementary Chapter, by 
CHARLES BADHAM, D.D. 
Sixth Edition, 6s., 
STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 


London: Parker, Son, rv, West Strand. 


and Bot 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2/. los. 6d., 
LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 
4 THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By WIL- 
LIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.LLS., Professor of 
Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
Part 1L—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d 
. IL—TNORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 20s 
, HL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
London: Paxker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, 5s., 
LEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By T. G. 

vi HALL, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s 
College, London. 

ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. 6s, 6d. 

OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
teenth Edition, 10d. 

London: Parker, S« 





Four- 


»s, and Bovrn, West Strand 


Svo, 15s., 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Examiner in 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of 
London and Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen 
By the same Author 
THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. &Svo. lis. 
ON THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, INCLUDING 
AN ESTIMATE OF PHRENOLOGY, Svo. 9s 
London: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo, price VU. Is., 
TH HISTORY OF THE OPERA; 
with Anecdotes of the most Celebrated Com- 

posers and Vocalists of Europe. By i¥. St THERLAND 
EDWARDS 

“Mr. Edwards has seasoned a pleasant and instrue- 
tive history with the very concentrated essence of 
agreeable gossip.” — Times, Feb. 27 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street 





In crown Svo, price 10s. 6d., half-bound, 800 pp., 

N EN OF THE TIME: a_ Dictionary 

of Eminent Living Characters including 

A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and for 

the greater part rewritten, with the addition of Several 

Hundred New Articles. By EDWARD WALFORD, 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

“We cordially recommend this * Red Book’ of cele- 
brities asa most desirable library companion. In it 
will be found a brief, but satisfactory, sketch of every 
leading man or woman in any profession or denomi- 
nation.” — Notes and Queries 
rLEpGE, Warne, and RovTLepGe, 
Farringdon-street 


Wom 








London: Rot 


THE BEST HISTORY OF AMERICA 
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This day is published, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


MEMOIR OF 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. ROBERT STORY. 


Late Minister of Rosneath, Dumbartonshire. 

sy ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. 
_ *4* This Volume includes several important Passages of Scottish Religious and Eccle- 
siastical History during the Second Quarter of the present Century. Among others the 
Row Controversy, the Rise of the Irvryerre Movement, the Earty History of the 
Free Cuurcn, &c. &c. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge ; 

EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. Edinburgh; JAMES MACLEHOSE, Glasgow: and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, svo. cloth, price l4s., 
AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN AND ESTABLISH THE DOC 'TRINE OF JUSTIFICATION 
BY FAITH ONLY, 
+ 
IN 


TEN SERMONS 
THE NATURE AND THE EFFECTS OF FAITH, 


By JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, D.D., 


Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, in the University of Dublin, 
Now Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin 


SECOND EDITION 


MACMILLAN & CO.; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Dublin 


TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. NO. XIII. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 
ry. EK {, ry. ry J t S' a 
THE DEATH OF CHRIS 
A REVIEW OF THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL'S ESSAY IN “AIDS TO FAITH.” 
By the Rev. J. LL. DAVIES and the Rev. F. GARDEN. 


Cambridge 


No. XIV. will be ready next week 


ON THE INCARNATION AND PRINCIPLES OF 
EVIDENCE. 


By RICHARD H. HUTTON, Banrister-at-Law: 
With a Letter by the Rev. F. D. MAURICE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge 


containing 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 


On Wednesday, the 12th of March, will be published, copumencing with the New Volume of 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF A NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


NO NAME. 


Ou Saturday, 15th March, will be published, bound in cloth, price 5s, 6d., 


THE SIXTH VOLUME 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Containing the Chief Portion of 


A STRANGE STORY, 


By the Author of “ Rienzi,” “My Novel,” &c. 
ge “A STRANGE STORY” WAS COMMENCED IN VOLUME THE FIFTH, 


ALL THE YEAR Rounp is published in Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., in Mouthly Parts, and Half 
Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; and by Messrs. Coarman & Hay, 198 


| Piccadilly, W., London. 


In 7 vols., feap. 8vo, price 21s. cloth; or boards 17s. 6d., 
PRANCKOFT’S HISTORY OF THE | 
UNITED STATES, from their Colonization to 


their Independence. 
This standard work contains more than 10,000 re- 
ferences to the best Histories and Manuscripts in exis 


tence, and should, at the present time, be minutely 
Studied by all who wish to obtain ir idea of the 
orginal causes of the diff irouzh which th 


United States are how passing 
London; RoutrLepce, Ware, and Ro 
Farringdou-street. 


LEDGE, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
MONTHLY REGISTER OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Liprary Crrcucar is intended for distribution among the Subscribers to Mudie’s 
Library, and all Literary Institutions and Book Clubs throughout the kingdom. 
No. 1(Twenty-four Pages, Quarto) will appear Early in April. 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, TWENTY THOUSAND, 
A few first-class Literary Advertisements will be received not later than March 22nd. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDLE, New Oxford Street, London. 
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GENERAL LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


General Literature. 


LEIG and BRIALMONT’S LIFE of 
WELLINGTON. Second Edition, condensed into 
1 vol., with Portrait, Plans and Maps. 8vo, price 1s. 


ARSHMAN’S LIFE of GENERAL 
HAVELOCK. Second Edition, with Portrait and 
Map. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Fees MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS 
from ITALY and SWITZERLAND. Translated 


by LADY WALLACE, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
[On Friday next. 


IFE of SIR M. I. BRUNEL, C.E. 
By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 8vo, lds. 


p> TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA. Translated by HENRY REEVE, 
Esq. New Edition, with an Introductory Notice by the 
Translator. 


UR PERIODS OF PUBLIC EDU- 

CATION, as Reviewed in 1832, 1839, 1846, 1862; 
in Papers by Sir JAMES P. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Bart. 8vo, l4s. 


MPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE: 
and TURIN. By the Author of Amy Herbert. 1 
vol, post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


ERMAN MERIVALE’S LECTURES 
on COLONIZATION and COLONIES, Second 
Edition, with Notes and Additions. 8vo, 18s. 


NIR J. STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in 
ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Fourth Edi- 
tion, complete in 1 vol. Svo, 14s. 


ISHOP THOMSON’S OUTLINE of 
the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT. Fi/th 
Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR, with EXER- 
CISES. By M. M. KALISCH, M.A., Ph.D. Part I. 
Outlines of Hebrew, with Exercises. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People's Edition, 
with Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. People's Edition, com- 
plete in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 8s. 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. completing the Edition 
in post 8vo, with Portrait and Memoir. Price 6s. 
(On the 31st inst. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


ETTERS and LIFE of LORD BACON; 
including his OCCASIONAL WORKS. By JAMES 
SPEDDING, Trin. Coll. Camb. Vols. I. and Il. &vo, 
forming Vols. VIII. and IX. of Bacon’s Works, edited 
by ELLIS, SPEDDING, and HEATH. 
(On Friday next. 


HARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
the ANGLO-SAXONS. Seventh Edition, with the 
Author’s final Corrections. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


EV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 

including his Contributions to the EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols, crown 
Svo, price 8s, 


Religion and Theology. 


ISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH: 
By the Author of Amy Herbert. Second Edition 
printed in a more convenient form. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


JASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION’ 
By the Author of Amy Herbert. Sixth Edition, 
revised. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


YEADINGS for EVERY DAY in LEN’, 

from the WRITINGS of JEREMY TAYLOR. 

Compiled by the Author of Amy Herbert. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


| EV. J. E. RIDDLE’S MANUAL of 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY, for the Use of Schools, 
&e, Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 

RIDDLE’S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
Fifth Edition, 2s. 6a. . 





YOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY, and 
RISE and PROGRESS of METHODISM. Fourth 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 


ECORDS of the MINISTRY of the 

Rev. E. T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A. By the 

Author of My Life, and What shall do with It? Post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


IPPOLYTUS and his AGE; or, the 

Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity. By 

Cc. C. J. BUNSEN, D.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 30s. 

OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY, applied to Language and Religion: Con- 
taining an Account of the Alphabetical Conferences. 
By C. C. J. BUNSEN, D.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 
ll. 13s. 

ANALECTA ANTE-NICENA. ByC.C. J. BUNSEN, 
D.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 3 vols. 8vo, price 42s. 


| iggenete and REVIEWS. 

cheaper Edition, being the Tenrn. 

price 5s. 

| EVELATION and SCIENCE in respect 
to Bunsen’s biblical Researches, the Evidences 

By the Rev. 


New and 
Feap. 8vo, 


of Christianity, the Mosaic Cosmogony, &c. 
B. W. SAVILE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


] YRA SACRA: a Collection of Hymns, 
4 Odes, and Fragments of Sacred Poetry. Edited 
by the Rev. B. W. SAVILE, M.A. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo, os. 
YRA GERMANICA, German Hymns. 
Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. New 
Editions of the First and Second Series, in feap. 8vo, 
price 5s. each Series. 
| EV. W. CALVERT’S WIFE’S 
MANUAL, Ornamented, &c., in the style of 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer-Book.” Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
N RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MADONNA and LEGENDS of the MONASTIC 
ORDERS. New Editions; Etchings and Woodcuts. In 
square crown 8yo, price 28s. each Work. 


Natural History and Rural Sports. 
I LAINE’S ENCYCLOPADIA of 


RURAL SPORTS. With above 600 Woodcuts, 
including 20 new by J. Leecn. 8vo, 42s. 


TT" E DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
‘ By STONEHENGE, Author of “ The Greyhound.” 
With about 70 Illustrations. 


UNTING SONGS and MISCELLA- 
NEOUS VERSES. By RK. E. EGERTON WAR- 
BURTON, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
AX ESSAY on CLASSIFCATION. By 
a 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 8vo, 12s. 


Square crown Svo, Ls. 


YAN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK 

of ZOOLOGY. Translated by the Rev. W. 
CLARK, M.D., F.R.S., &c, With 24 Plates of Figures. 
2 vols. 8vo, 60s. 


HE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 


By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG. Second Edition, 


with numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 18s, 


Poetry. 
| ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of 
4 ANCIENT 


ROME, with Illustrations by G. 
SCHARF. Feap. 4to, 21s. 





An Edition without Illustrations, and comprising 
Zery and the Armada, In lémo, price 4s. 6d. | 
HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 

J WORKS, Library Edition, complete in One | 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Medium syo, 21s. | 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 


WORKS, Revised Edition, with Portrait and 19 | 
Complete in 10 vols. feap, 8vo, price 3s. 6d. | 





Vignettes. 

each. 

I OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, | 
Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. large type, | 

with 36 Illustrations. Medium svo, 14s. aie 


_An Edition with the same Illustrations, in 6 small 
Volumes for the Pocket, price 5s. each. 


Trade and Commerce, the Useful 
Arts, &c. 


\{‘CULLOCH’S GEOGR: 
M APHICAL, 


DICTIONARY. New Edition, with ¢ large 


Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 63s. 

ye DICTIONARY gf 
i COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGA 
TION. New Edition, with Maps and Plans. S8VO, 50s, : 


| RE’S DICTIONARY of AR 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. New Ediy 
with nearly 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo, 4/. ™ 


THE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTs. 

MAN'S BOOK of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. By 
W. JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Enlarged Edition, 
with many hundred Plates and Woodcuts. Imperial 
4to. 1/. 8s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S Jour. 

_ NAL RECORD of the GREAT EXHIBITION 
1862, copiously illustrated. Imperial 4to, in 12 Monthly 
Numbers, price 2s. each (No. I. on May | 


rTMHE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’s 

JOURNAL, in imperial 4to, price Is. each Part, 
Monthly, with numerous Illustrations on Steel ang 
Wood. 


she ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE 
_ onthe STEAM-ENGINE. By J. BOURNE, CE 
Fifth Edition ; 37 Plates, 546 Woodcuts. 4to, 42s, 


OURNE’S CATECHISM of the 
STEAM-ENGINE. New Edition, with 80 Wood 


cuts. Feap. Svo, 6s. 


~HARP’S NEW BRITISH GAZBRT- 
TEER, or Topographical Dictionary of the 
British Islands. 2 vols. Svo, 2/. 16s. 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA oi 
AGRICULTURE. Cheaper Edition, with about 
1,300 Woodeuts. Svo, 31s. 6d. 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 
GARDENING, Cheaper Edition, with many 
hundred Woodcuts. Svo, 31s. 6d. 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA of 

PLANTS, corrected by Mrs. Loudon, G. Don, and 

Db. Wooster. With above 12,000 Woodcuts. 8yo, & 
Lis, Gad. 


| OGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 
WORDS and PHRASES, classified and a 


ranged. leventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d 


\ AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW. 
i LEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE, tho- 
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